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begun at the wrong end,—remedial 7 
machinery has been erected upon aa 
shifting and uncertain foundations : 
with disappointing results. Sincere 
efforts, in a frankly experimental 
spirit, sometimes are justified, but the 
most promising way to produce a 
solid structure that will endure the 
— 


# 


solid rocks, and then slowly, pains- 
takingly and honestly — your 
professional standards. 

The Committee on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools seems to me to be 
making the best study of these founda- 
tions that has yet been made and to be 


ge * le. — — 


. able and unprejudiced services of the 
Director of Study, Dr. May Ayres 
Burgess, who is neither physician 


tin x 


PS 

* 


* Read at the sscond biennial of the Middle 
Atlantic Division of the American Nurses’ 
Aagsociation in New York, April 28, 1927. 
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OUR invitation to speak to you 
today was extended by you 
and accepted by me before you | 
had been given an opportunity to learn | 
my Opinions upon pursing questions 
as reflected in the national and state 
reports of the nursing committees of 
which I am chairman. I trust that 
you have read those reports and ap- 
preciate that they were written in a 7 
spirit of fairness to all sides of the verity, planting your organisation oe 
: question therein discussed, and in an firmly and unequivocally upon those 3 
with explanations, deductions and 3 
suggestions of possible remedies. The 
b least offensive critic is one who criti- 2 
Many committees from within and 
from without nurses’ organisations ing questionnaires. The committee is a} 
have more or less superficially studied fortunate in having the remarkably Es 
: nursing profession with much dupli- 
cation of effort, and while valuable 
time seems to have been wasted, prog- 
: reas has been faster and solutions are 
nearer because of agitations that have fessions of medicine and nursing — 
at least awakened lively reactions. through the eyes of the beneficiary of Bay 
study has become a classic, and of 
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his surplus or charges his sic the 

the grocer or butcher as le 0 

will stand for it. The averag 

is a Micawber when he t 

sickness. He wants the t 

to be obtained and he expects a miracie SEKE 1s much to be said for the 

to pay for it. The registered nurse nurse. When she is capable and 

is beyond his means, the practical steady and willing and adaptable, she 
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is one of the noblest works of the Cre- 
ator and all men praise her; but she is, 
after all, a human being and cannot 


be 


within is the 
servant are all 
of us who but 
she is not must re- 
member it. Many ve that 
the curriculum she i follow 
in this to her degree 
tends to her highly edu- 
cated nurse who is almost a poorly 
educated doctor. While there is 
unquestionably a need for highly 
equipped nurses to fill positions as 
heads of institutions and directors of 
public service, the rank and file must 
continue to serve the homely functions 
so absolutely needed in the personal 
care of the sick, and they require 
more particularly the education which 
can be gained only by long and pains- 
taking training in the art, rather than 


standing ability, upon roads which 
lead through valuable experience and 
advanced study to the attainment of 
postgraduate certification of their 
ability, but they should not be allowed 
to hold themselves out before the pub- 
lic as endowed with special ability 
until they have official endorsement. 


Chaotic Education of the Nurse 
HE question of the proper educa- 
tion of the physician, as well as 
the proper education of the nurse, is 
burning hot today, as is indeed all 
educational development. The edu- 
cation of the nurse is perhaps more 
chaotic than that of any other public 
servant, and because of her close 
association with the physician, both 
are intimately concerned in it; both 
must share in its regulation. 
Criticism of a state department is 
always a fair game. We cannot be- 
lieve that our Department of Educa- 
tion occupies unassailable ground with 
the smug complacency of frozen per- 
fection. If it did, it would be dead. 
We are sure that it is very much alive 
to the restless, changing order and 
would welcome active agitation of all 
its problems with a hope for progress. 
We have just received an examina- 
tion paper prepared by a physician, 
as the final examination covering his 
course of sixteen hours in the nursing 
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Jemied free choice in the deveiop- 
ment of ber career. It is useless to ä 
deny her recognition as a member of a 1 
great profession, for she is so recog- a 
nised already by the law of the state. >. 
She should herself, however, realize 1 
the limits of her class, and remain 4 

The refusal of the nurse to A 
every call for help, regardless 5 
kind or time or place of i 2 
be charged to the inspiration * 
spirit of specialism which dominates of mental and nervous diseases. t 
— — 1. Name five different groups of psychoses. 

respond night l 2. What is the outstanding clinical symptom be 

mand as he used to do, and he limits of manic-depressive psychosis? 2 
physical field. 23. (a) What are morbid fears called? 1 

is needed today, but 4. e are necessary 2 

nor all physicians 5. What do you understand by a psycho- 4 

the specialties as a pathic personality? | 

requirements for 6. Name the inhibitor or brake in: 1 

degrees. No one will (a) Visceral level of the nervous system. 2 

‘an and the the (b) Sensory motor level of the nervous 5 

if they have out- (e) Psychic level of the nervous system. 4 

dev. 1037 
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7. (a) Define Romberg’s Sign. of whom approximately 200,000 are 
| (b Robertson 
nursing. 
| vous system 5.000 cent an 
| of 
ork, 
Ship 
New 
y,1 
„ 1 
1 to 
— 
this 
Public Health Service, says that the Badly Distributed 
| last nursing census shows 306, 000 Ample Supply 
registered nurses in the United States, 
| sectional shortage of nurses and 
quoted were net given physicians could be relieved by trans- 
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| privately-paid visite than for free or and medical societies all over the 
| contract ones. Let this work be ex- country and all have reached much the 
i tended to those who are able to pay same conclusions. Very few experi- 
for the amount of nursing they re- ments appear to have been tried, even 
| who cannot afford the full in directions that promised positive 
| nurse. relief. 
| has always been done The organization of any change in 
4] and one student nurse has the present scheme of nursing serv- 
to care for presents tremendous 
Surely a but with the active and 
| care for three codperation of physi- 
i must the and hospital officials, the 
1 ward bed, changes in the plan of 
' two special nursing can be worked 
40 no other the public can be educated to 
71 The nursing question use of the registered 
I hardy perennial. For will promote mutual 
5 been studied by nurses’ organisations material and social advantage. 
1 
4 
7 room or hospital, 
vid sponge, hypo, 
4g 1 plaster, engage in 
a public health work, 
as i and one other 
aq to our lot. 
at | when we do tire of 
a nights seem endless, 
patients, or their 
and we feel 
not worth the candle. 
up, and feel that no 
we might be needed, 
Id not be available, nor 
22 ‘God bless you, nurse, 
” This blessed birth- 
& o others, we would not 
| Vou. XXV. Ne? 


| The Pharmacist’s Mates’ School 
The Largest School for Male Nurses in the World 


By J. Beatrice Bowman, R.N. 


or the benefit of our visiting 
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the “Hospital Corps Hand- 


book,” but it has had its own publi- 


2 
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cation since 1917,—the Hospital Corps 
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we 
27 
2 
42 
15 
opportunity 
Hospital Corps Quarterly. You f 
know it, but this splendid 5 
7 it, t fs 
= 
has not only its own textbook, 8 
: 
Ort ‘ 
f 
I might say tis 
Hospital Corpsman is given | 
ky writen in 
lives 
~ 
marine 
* and 
ships 
May 4, 1927. seagoing vessels of the Navy, of which 182 
523 
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| | 
J. Beatrice Bowman, Navy Nurse * Captain George C. Thomas, Com- 
mander; Mary Bethel tendent Navy Nurse Corn’) thet Officers and Men of the U. 8. 
are independent billets where the corpaman independent duty, they are sometimes called 
is placed absolutely on his own initiative and 
: responsibility. They man the Naval Dispen- dissect, embalm, and perform autopsies. 
cary at Washington, D.C. They acsist in Those who become public-health offiesrs of 
| the routine office work of the of 1 
N Medieine and . They operate in the of medical and surgical skill. do work 
3 medical supply at Brooklyn, San in X-ray diagnosis and treatment and 
i in the Naval Medical School, in two He tus commonplace tasks of carrying food to 
| Corps training schools, and in one for patients and of keeping pulse and temperature 
the advanced training of pharmacists’ mates. charts. e 
Amphibious on occasion, they serve with the field eanitation of expeditions. 
in the the drill recruits and instruct them in the terrible, 
| limits of the States. — wage of tho. They 
They man public-health services in Guam, commissary at hos- 
| Samoa, Cuba, Panama, Haiti, and the Virgin pita sometimes on board ship, not only 
* Islands. — — with the selection, preparation, and serving 
; Hospital Corps. Where the marines go, there of food but with ite purchase and accounting. 
are. the enlisted doctors. Out on the fringes They even hie themssives into the hills and 
where the world begins, where thrills, advea- n 
ture, excitement, and romance call, there is the kodak, and book —return- 
man his shipmates know as “Doe.” 
And what do they do, you ask? Every- information for their loving to 
| thing. Everything that a wise and loving catalogue in his joke books. 
uncle requises, sud One hundred and eighty-two of theses men 
: They specialise in clerical a are sent out on independent duty. 1 
ence, in pharmacy and chemistry, and in the in the capacity of medical officer of 
5 diagnosis and treatment of dee. They ers, gunboats, mine layers and sweepers, tugs, 
vermia with — the 425 
crew ada 
Vou. XXVII. No.7 


I commend them to you in Virginia 
and to the American Nurses’ Associa- 
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tion as members of our profession to 


whom we can and will look with pride. 
I hope the day is not far off when the 
schools of California and Virginia? 
may send some of their graduate rep- 
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| | 
| | | 
| 
3,000 text and reference books, seven lec- in good physical condition, industrious, intel- 
4 ture rooms, and nursing, dietetics, chemical, _ligent, alert, of good appearance, of good char- 
bacteriological and pharmaceutical lebora- acter and apparently adaptable to the work. 
4 tories. The men under instruction are 
| quartered in barracks, each of these barracks EpucaTionaL REQUIREMENTS 
4 rn Candidates should possess a good basic 
Preferenc 
ö whatever source, be made from men who are poactical instrustica. 


Exercises 
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completion of this course, students are trans- Elementary chemistry is included in die- . 1 
ferred to one of the various naval hospitals tetics, materia medica, pharmacy, and hygiene 4 
ing sent % . Mrruon or INSTRUCTION 
or InsTRUcTION instruction consists of 
to take 
Bowe as aids in 
First Aid, Minor Surgery and K 
ided at the 
Materia Medica and Toxicology.... 68 for their | a 
Bacteriology and Urinalysis........ 20 ReQuincMENTS FoR GRADUATIONS | 
Clerical Procedures. 28 Students are required to maintain an „ 
Elementary Applied Psychology. ... 12 average of at least 70 per cent in each subject 1 
— and a like average in aptitude. Those who — 
528 fail to attain this average at the end of the first 1 
— lost on account of sickness or other cireum- ae 
6 
ä S° far as we know twas the first nurses of the Government Hospital, eet 
ocecasion of ite kind ever held in representatives from the various Be | 
the south of Korea. All participants, churches, our hospital staff, the mis, 1 
from our dignified Superintendent of sionary force, etc. And it seemed that og 
Nurses to the lone probie who had not one of the invited guests failed to +4 
entered too late, as yet, to lay claim add inspiration and enthusiasm to the 15 
to this new honor, were, although occasion by his or her presence; they 9275 
par excellence in poise, none the less were all there, filling the gaily decorated ie 
most evidently conscious that they hall and themselves filled with a keen . 
were setting a desire for a “sight-see” of brand- 
“precedent.” We re lize 
of this very proper people 5 
we work and live. Cappin ae 
combined 
39 
the 
and 
of the G Superintendent 
bythe two native graduates 


To Relieve Tired Feet 
Fo 


them). Next came a visiting Ameri- 


day 


the girl or man who must stand all 


can nurse in uniform; and last in file 


aching or burning feet, Dr. L. D. Hub- 


45 


to the best of modes. Yes, 


according 


briskly, dry 


thoroughly and powder them. 
“It sounds simple, but it works.” —H ygeia. 


put them into cold, rub them 


them 


Our school is 


we are proud of them. 
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sy and the undergraduates already in and as a school in the special work 
eat caps (the latter group doubtless we are undertaking for Him. 
| wishing there had been such an occa- ioe 
| sion to commemorate the event for 
11 . bard has the following recommendation : Soak 
all in new uniforms made and starched ler few minutes in hot water, 
: League Honors Mrs. Lockwood 
: some time been apparent to those 
1 
73 office to be bestowed upon 
11 7 has not been limited to her 

| — 
| >» extend California's in- 
| 1 by vote of this Associa- 
pleasure of inviting Mrs. 
| pod, of Pasadena, to 
leas 
1 — 
| ale 
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The patient’s back is very tender and 
; a soft pillow placed under the 
side often gives much relief 
pressure. A number of small 
pillows should be at hand, as they add 
the patient’s comfort when 
tucked in the various hollows of the 
body. It is advisable to change the 
patient’s position, when necessary for 
comfort. As a drain is left in the 
incision and copious drainage results, 
this is another reason why the patient 
be moved occasionally. The 
back must receive care, but a bath is 
usually omitted until the third day. 
that time on, the patient may be 


may be given on the second day. 
week, a specially-designed 


BEE 


if 

12 


F 
: 


to help compress this area. 
and shot may be worn for six 
months. After this time, it is thought 
no further good results from their use. 

Following the first operation, the 
patient suffers considerably from gas- 
tro-intestinal symptoms. However, 
since he remains in the hospital until 
all stages of the operation have been 


operation, the arm should receive 
gentle massage. The patient must 
move the arm a little himself. This 
exercise must be slowly increased. It 
is very painful at first and the patient 
is reluctant in codperating. How- 
ever, insistence on this point will save 
him pain and handicap in the future.' 
Education of the Patient 

Education of the patient is one of 
the most important duties of the nurse 
in tuberculosis work. He must be 
told how the disease is spread and 
taught that gauze must be used to 
cover the mouth when coughing; that 
he must expectorate into a paper cup 
which in turn must be filled with 
sawdust or other absorbent material 
and, with used gauze, must be wrapped 
in newspaper, securely tied, and 
burned. When the patient is unable 
to do this for himself, the nurse must 
do it for him. He must be taught 
that coughing into the bare hand, 
under any circumstances, is a lasy, 
dirty, dangerous habit.”? He must 
know that the sputum may contain 
tubercle bacilli at one time and not at 
another, and that the unprotected 
cough is the chief source of danger to 


He must learn the value of a well 
regulated life,—a hard lesson, espe- 
cially difficult when he becomes a 
“‘quiescent case. He looks well, he 


fatigue is ever present. It is hard to 
say No“ to friends who cannot 


1 Thanks are due Anna Kelshaw, R.N., of 
Lake, N. Y., for details of the nurs- 

ing care of patients who had a thoraco- 
plasty operation. 
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a3 
sponge 
pped very tightly a 
a 
others. : 
completed, the nurse should see that 
preceding the stages following the feels well, and the temptation to work 4 
first operation, the patient has a light or play to the point of conscious 5 
tract is clear. By this means the | 
patient is saved much distress. understand why a person 80 very 
One of the most important nursing healthy looking must be so careful. — 
procedures is to see that the arm on Until this lesson is learned, the patient 4 
the side of the operation is reéducated. is in constant danger of relapse of a oe 
All the muscles of the back, from the 
shoulder to the eleventh rib, may have E 
been cut, but by careful training the 3 
arm may be only slightly limited in trom Tate 
motion. On the second day following culoais. 3 


* Krause, “Rest and Other Things.” 
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the need of state headquarters when 
state memberships were small. A 


an American doughboy in London on 


By Euise Van Nuss 


N thirteen of the States and in one were 


i Above the Before any definite move was made, 
showing the number of — studies of the nursing needs 
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| 
1 
worked out at the headquarters of the . 
nurses’ association. Through a sys- wee 
tem of committees HE sub-commit- | 
> central directories in five or 
ns are centralized into a strong 
ich can provide nurses in any 
! the district, according to the 
| nity needs. This is an ex- 
| solution for the 
| Dun. 
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Some Time Studies in Obstetrical Nursing’ 


I 


By WasserBera, R. N. Nortnuam, R. N. 


HE nursing care of a normal obstetrical patient will vary according to 
the routine of the hospital. The following tables have been made from 
® time study in the Woman's Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 


In 24 Hours 
Average time | Number of Total time 
Procedure : — required 
1 45 minutes 
2 20 14 
6 30 * 
4 12 
2 10 * 
3 60 oe 
3 30 I 
3 15 as 
8 40 14 
1 15 
1 15 * 
312 minutes 
2 30 minutes 
6 60 440 
90 minutes 
1 25 minutes 
2 6 
1 5 $6 
6 120 
2 20 1 
18 90 * 
266 minutes 
Weighing before and after nursing 8 2 minutes 6 12 minutes 
Giving of supplementary feedings... . . . m6 * 6 
102 minutes 
ase 12 hours, 50 minutes 


The above calculations do not make any provision for the care of a patient in 
Neither do they include any additional 


puerperium. 
1 Several other studies of a similar character are now being made for the Journal. 
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II 
By A. Isa ZL Braun, R. N. 


This schedule shows the number of hours of nursing service required for the 
average normal baby during the newborn period (first two weeks) breast-fed, 
according to time studies made at the Sloane Hospital for Women, New York 
City. 


Day Dorr—7 A. M. 70 7 P. M. 


In 12 Hours 

Total 

W Average time Number of time 
| required times required 
1 20 minutes 

4 20 40 

6 18 

3 15 40 
Total time for basic care, average baby, 12 hours. .| 33 minutes 14 73 minutes 


Nine-hour day equivalent to 540 minutes, divided by 73 minutes (average 
care for each baby during day) equals 7.4 babies to each student. Two stu- 
routine work, etc. 

Nient Dorr—7 P. M. to 7 A. M. 
In 12 Hours 


Total 
time 
required 


Averaging 45 minutes for one baby on night duty, we figure one nurse 


1 

g 

| 

— : 

; | | Proced Average time | Number of 

3 Temperature 2 minutes 2 minutes 
Changing baby and linen p.r.n...............| 3 “ 
| Two bottles (average). ...................-...| 5 
15 minutes 45 minutes 
= | To care for one baby by one nurse on night duty.............. 45 minutes 

2 „ fifteen babies by one nurse on night duty.......... 675  “ 
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Prevention of Deformity 


The Significance of Posture 
By Jessie L. Stevenson, R.N. 


FEW days ago a tired mother 
, and a fretful child were waiting 
their turn at a large orthopedic 
clinic in a Children’s Hospital. 
A nurse noticed the mother’s uneasi- 
ness. I am sorry that Dr. B. was de- 
layed in coming today, she said smil- 
ingly, “but it will soon be your turn 
now.” 
“Qh,” said the mother in evident 
surprise, I came to see Dr. Orth. 
The nurse looked mystified. 
“What is the matter with your 
baby?” she asked. 


self-interest; for the realization has 
come that it is less expensive to re- 
habilitate the cripple than to build 
institutions for his custodial care. 

What is to be the place of the nurse 
in this movement? From one stand- 
point, the orthopedic surgeon and the 
nurse occupy the most strategic 
point of all, for if physical rehabilita- 
tion can be accomplished at an early 
age, many of the other problems may 
be solved by elimination. 

Nurses in all fields—hospital, pri- 
vate duty, and public health—have 
a tremendous opportunity and a 
grave responsibility in the prevention 
of the causes which produce cripples. 
It is doubtful if any branch of nursing 
calls for keener observation. 

The drop foot, the bent knee and 
hip, and the spinal curvature follow- 
ing poliomyelitis were once in the pre- 
ventable stage. 

The same general principles which 
apply to the prevention of deformities 
in poliomyelitis are equally applicable 
to the prevention of deformities 
in patients who have osteomyelitis, 
beginning contractures from burns, 
arthritis, hemiplegia, and a variety of 
other conditions. 

It is true that in the beginning the 
pathological factor in these diseases 
may be the cause of the lack of balance 
in muscle power or limitation of joint 
action which tends to cause the de- 
formity. 

This is the time when the nurse 
must be constantly on the alert to 
watch the position of the patient. 
The réle of nursing care in the preven- 
tion of such conditions has received 
far too little attention. 
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“He has crooked legs, said the 
mother. ‘The lady at the desk gave 
me this paper,” she continued; it is 
marked, ‘See Orth’ and they told me 
crowded with patients who have come 
to see Dr. Orth.“ 
A wave of popular interest in 
crippled children has been kindled 
‘and it is literally sweeping the 
country. 
San Francisco; to the establishment of 
an International Society for Cripple 
Children, with its subsidiary state and 
provincial societies; to state and na- Z 
tional legislation providing for the 75 
physical rehabilitation, the education, 10 
Special schools have been established 13 
in many cities and several visiting oa 
nurse associations have inaugurated 1 
special departments for home super- ie 
In one sense this is a big humani- a 
tarian movement; in another it is a 
Jour. 1937 


: 


ferred for care when she was 


Nurses in the hospital have these 
patients under their care for a rela- 
tively short time. They do not see 
them long enough to realize the phys- 
ical and economic handicap of de- 
formities. Later on, when the nurse 
sees a patient with a stiff shoulder, a 
tight elbow, or a bent knee, she usu- 
ally thinks of him as a chronic. She 
does not realise that these may have 
been preventable contractures which 
began while the patient was under her 
care. 

Lack of attention to posture (good 
position) in the acute convales- 
cent care of patients with poliomyeli- 
tis may result in severe deformities 
in a few months’ time. The develop- 


| to her 
Do Nurses Make Cripples? school for crippled chil 
we 


joint of a normal person were held in 
a fixed position for a long time stifi- 
ness would result. A person weak- 
ened by illness and with lowered re- 
sistance is much more susceptible to 
contractures from abnormal positions. 
The nurse should be taught to see the 
potential cripple in every patient 
whose illness is of long duration. II- 
lustrations of some of these patients 
will make this more concrete. 
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poliomyelitis when 
4 For four years she remai 
3 with every sort of care bu 
3 Lind. Since both legs 
1 paralyzed, her only 
about was by crawling. 
5 position, with both legs or 
3 _. sitting on the floor with hips and knees 
: bent and legs rolled outward in a frog- 
position. 
‘ This child was discovered and re- 
q tion to position old. The family at that time at- 
n. 
for her to 

operations 
* casts applied. 
g Then followed braces and an intensive 
1 period of muscle training. She re- 
; mained in the hospital nearly nine 
} ment of such — itions in other 
S is not so generally known. If the Mary—five months later 
1 months. The accompanying pictures 
. tell the story of her progress. 
4 This is a fine piece of rehabilitation 
3 longed hospital care would have been 
; unnecessary if the child’s position 
a had been watched from the begin- 
ning. 
) It is probable that two-thirds of. 

the work of the State Societies for 
g Crippled Children consists in getting 
Vou. XXVil. No.7 


surgical correction for deformities that 
could have been prevented. 

Constant sitting, without support, 
may cause flexion contractures of 
knees and hips, as well as drop foot. 
If the abdominal or back muscles are 
weak, a spinal curvature may develop. 
Pressure of the bed covers may also 
cause or aggravate a drop-foot condi- 
tion. If the patient lies in bed for 
prolonged periods, propped up with 
pillows, and with knees flexed (bent), 
flexion contractures of knees and hips 
may result. If the legs are constantly 
allowed to roll outward, either in sit- 
ting or lying position, the hips may 
become contracted in the outward ro- 
tated position, causing a very awkward 
gait in walking. 


PREVENTION OF DEFORMITY 


Splint to prevent 
of wooden box, and covered 


off the weight of the covers. A 
wooden trough will serve the same 


purpose and prevent the legs from 


rolling outward. Sandbags may also 
be used to prevent outward rotation. 
If the child is small, the knees may 
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4 
be Danaaged together. Sometimes a 
waddling gait may be aggravated by 
= an improperly applied diaper. 
. Inexpensive splints may be made 
4 by using basement screening, bending 
1 it at right angles to use as a foot piece, 
4 ges binding the rough edges with adhesive 
: 1 tape, and lining with felt or cotton. | 
1 These may be bandaged on and re- 
moved for daily care. 
N A patient who sits a great deal 
é should lie on the face a part of each 
J day to avoid contractures of the hips. 
Sandbags placed on the buttocks will | 
| help to stretch beginning hip contrac-_. | 
| tures. The position of the feet 
— position, particularly if there is 
Mary walking with braces and crutches dency to foot drop. The half 
box used to support the feet at | 
Elaborate apparatus is not needed angles, when the patient lay | 
to prevent such conditions. Some- back, may be turned upside L 
times the simplest devices are the and used to support the feet 1 
most effective. The side and end of the patient is lying on his 9 
an ordinary wooden box may be A pillow may be placed 4 
padded and will support the feet at make it more comfortable Ji 5 
right angles, at the same time keeping knees may be flexed. | 
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3 ‘Sometimes. patients are kept on all of them should be performed 
5 . If this treatment con- be abducted to shoulder level and 
‘ yes over a long period for a patient turned outward for a part of the time 
f (other than tuberculous), the hips, each day to avoid contractures. A 
knees and ankles should be passively woman of sixty-five who had a stroke 
‘ moved when daily care is given, or the of paralysis affecting the right side, 
3 . has made a complete recovery in ſive 
3 position. Movement of months’ time. Her position was 
a joints is lees painful if given in warm watched carefully from the beginning 
R water. If a tub bath is given, as and exercises were given daily. Un- 
; much painless motion as possible doubtedly her period of disability was 
8 should be attempted at that time and shortened because she did not have 
; the nurse should observe how much the additional handicap of contrac- 
4 the movement is limited. tures. 

’ The patient’s daily activities should Sometimes patients who have burns 
2 be watched to see how they affect his have a much longer period of disa- 
N condition. If a bedside table is al- bility because their positions have not 
1 ways on the patient’s right, the nat- been watched during the acute 
3 ural tendency will be for him to twist period of healing. 

F and turn to that side. If the abdom- Henry had an extensive burn cov- 
g inal and neck muscles are weak, a be- ering the right leg. While in the hos- 
: ginning spinal curvature may develop, pital, a pillow was kept under his 
3 through over-exercise of certain knees to make him more comfortable. 
7s: muscles. Moving the table to the When the leg had healed, the knee was 
4 other side of the bed will mean that bent at an angle of about 75 degrees. 
4 the patient will need to use both This made it necessary for the child 
3 groups of muscles. to walk on his toes with the knee bent. 
3 The arthritic patient whose neck is A series of wedge casts was necessary 
3 stiff should be watched closely or wry before this boy had the normal use of 
Z neck will soon develop from constantly his leg. g 

turning to one side. Joe was more fortunate. He had 
§ The position of a patient’s hands been playing with a bonfire in the 
4 and arms should also be observed. alley when his greasy overalls caught 
5 This is just as necessary in cases of fire. The’ leg was badly burned, 
. patients are apt to hold the arm close below it nearly es far as the ankle. 
4 to the side. Soon the muscles be- When he was referred for care, a small 
* come contracted and it is impossible portion of the lower leg still required 
3 to get complete motion in moving the daily dressing and the knee was bent 
i arm sideward from the body or in at an angle of 60 degrees. Tho scar 
ff turning the shoulder outward. This tissue was not eo heavy and tight but 
2 | means that she cannot comb her own that the knee could be nearly straight- 
1 hair or wash the back of her neck. ened, passively. A eplint was made 
= | If she cannot supinate the forearm, out of a piece of a cigar box, padded 
§ it will be difficult for her to feed her- and bandaged to the knee to hold it as 
2 | self with that arm. The patient will straight as possible. The leg was 
: not be able to perform these motions daily massaged with olive oil, and 
as long as the paralysis persists, but stretching exercises were given. At 
Vou. XXVII. No.7 
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tinuing the same movement to the 
vertical position (arm straight 
above the head). 
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* 
it to patients and their families. * Toes. ne 1 
When this has been accomplished, we . Flexion—three joints bending. 1 
shall have made a big contribution to ., 
the prevention of the causes which A. Shoulder—(motion takes place be- | 
produce cripples. tween the head of the humerus and 7 
the glenoid cavity). off 
Movements or Norma. Joints 1. Flexion to the horizontal (anteropos- 
1. Leg: terior plane) raising the arm for- 8 
A. (motion takes place between ward to shoulder level. 
the acetabulum and head of femur). 2. Flexion above the horizontal—con- A 
the chest. 5 
from the flexed position. 3. Extension—from the flexed position bi 
3. Abduction—moving the leg sideward bringing the arm down to the side. 
from the middle of the body. 4. Hyperextension—from the position of | 
4. Adduction—moving the leg from the extension (arm at side). | 
position of abduction toward the 5. Abduction—to the horizontal (latero- | 
midline of the body. vertical plane)—raising the arm | 
5. Inward rotation—turning the leg in- from the side to the shoulder level. | 
ward. Abduction—above the horizontal— | 
6. Outward rotation—turning the leg continuing the same movement to 
7. Circumduction—a combination of the 6. Adduction—from the position of ab- 
other movements. duction, bring the arm down to 
B. Knee—(motion takes place between side. 
the tibia and fibula and lower end 7. Horizontal adduction—from the 
of femur). position of abduction bringing the 
1. Flexion—bending the knee, bringing arm toward the front of the body 
the heel toward the thigh. at shoulder level. | 
2. Extension—straightening the knee 8. Horizontal abduction—from the posi- 
from the position of flexion. tion of flexion, carrying the arm 
(There is a very alight amount of backward at shoulder level. | 
inward and outward rotation of 9. Inward rotation—turning the arm in- | 
the tibia and fibula on the femur.) ward. 
2. Foot: 10. Outward rotation—turning the arm 
A. Ankle—(motion takes place be- outward. 
tween the astragalus and the lower 11. Elevation of shoulder girdle—shrug- 
end of tibia). ging. 
1. Dorsal flexion—bending the foot up 12. Circumduction—combination of the 
at the ankie. other movements. 
2. Plantar fiexion—extension—pushing Elbow—(motion takes place be- 
the foot down from the position of tween the lower end of hu- 
dossal flexion. merus and ulna). 
— — ; 
of flexion straightening the 
sole facing toward arm. a 
the body. Forearm—(motion takes place be- ee 
4. Eversion—(motion tween the ulna and radius, ee 
border of the foot up ing the forearm until palm 123 
sole turning from the is facing up. The position 138 : 
5. Adduction—(motion takes of supination known as an- igs 
oid bones). position the radius and ulna 8 
part of the foot toward lie parallel to each other.) “24 
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A History-of-Nursing Society 


Organized by Nursing Students of Teachers College 
By HALLT F ack, R. N. 


HE desire for a permanent or- 

ganisation that would foster 

and stimulate interest in the 
collection, study, and preservation of 
historical data, led the students of the 
History-of-Nursing class to organize 
the History-of-Nursing Society of 
Teachers College. This is the first 
definite step that has been taken, by 
nurses, to organise for this purpose. 
These students have had the privilege 
of Professor Isabel Stewart's inter- 


dreams, it was only at the close of the 
winter session of 1927 that any defi- 
nite plan was proposed for its organi- 
sation. At this time, the students in 
the —— — met, as 


i 


phase of nursing in this country, de- 
plored the lack of available docu- 
mentary data. 

When it was suggested that a soci- 
ety be formed to further interest in 
nursing history with the object of 
collecting authentic data from living 
pioneers in nursing, and of encourag- 
ing the writing of current history by 
those taking part in its making, the 
group expressed a unanimous desire 
to launch plans for forming such a 
society without delay. Accordingly, a 
committee of five was appointed to 
draw up a tentative plan of objectives 
and activities for the proposed or- 
ganization. 

It was agreed that when the com- 
mittee had drawn up a plan of organi- 
zation they meet with Miss Nutting, 
and present the plan to her for her 
criticism. This was done, and the 
hour spent with that beloved leader 
will be long remembered. It was a 
humble but resolute quintette that 
left her presence that evening—hum- 
ble, because of the vastness of the 
undertaking as unfolded by our far- 
sighted counsellor; resolute, because 
of the inspiration she gave, and be- 
cause of her confidence in their ability 
to help in carrying on the magnifi- 
cent work which she and other nurs- 
ing pioneers have so nobly begun. 

The following week, the committee 
arranged for a meeting of those inter- 


cepted. To their great satisfaction 
Miss Nutting consented to act as 
Honorary President, and Miss Stewart 
as Faculty Adviser. Marion Wells 
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71 
aa Of nursing history, and they 4 
have responded to her dynamic en- 9 
thusiasm and have also had the oe 
unique opportunity of browsing in the i. 
Adelaide Nutting Historical Collec- oa 
tion, which is housed in Russell Hall 3 
0 
Library. It seems fitting, therefore, 3 
that here at Teachers College should 1 
arise the first Society for the purpose of 57 
perpetuating an in nursing 13 
Although such a society has been ass 
Stewart's long-che 
one of Miss rished 
cussion of their individual projects of a 
Each member gave a brief ae 
what she had gathered in a 
of some especial period or oo 
—— Nurses who ested in forming the society. The i 
foreign fields pre- tentative plan of organization was oie 
some very illuminating evi- presented and was unanimously ac- a4 
of what had been done in the 3 
the sick in these countries, 2 
for 
or 
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It 
4 
8 


such information as was relevant to a 
history of nursing was compiled. 
Personal interviews with leaders of 
nursing in other countries, and obser- 
vations of nursing and hospital condi- 
tions were written up in that inter- 
esting way that makes the History of 
Nursing” such delightful reading. 

It was the conviction of the worth- 
whileness of this material that led 
these indefatigable women to carry 
out so stupendous an undertaking, 
involving as it did many long evenings 
at the end of busy days of hospital 
routine. 

Those who now enjoy the fruits of 
their labors bless them for the gift 
they have made to the profession. If 
the History-of-Nursing Society can 
help keep alive their spirit, arouse 
more interest in the study of nursing 
history, add even a little, to the his- 
torical materials they have already 
gathered, it will have realized its 
major objectives. 

With the interest that is already 
being evidenced in the new society, 
as well as the declaration of some of 
its members to form similar societies 
in South America, India, Finland and 
other foreign countries from whence 
they come, it can hardly be consid- 
ered too visionary to look forward to 
the not-too-far future when such 
scattered units may unite in national 
and international organizations, meet- 
ing at the same time as our other 
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Courage and High Adventure 


“VET would I claim the citadels of heaven, 
Ramparts of beauty never overthrown, 
Take them with batile, enter in with singing, 
After all hazard hold them for my own.” 
—From “Citadels,” by 


WILKINSON 


become the young nurse in Johns ö 
Hopkins. How vividly we could 1 
recall with her the profound impres- . 
don that the hospital made! 9 
That such a highly organized in- 3B 
stitution as she had become a part of, a 
could spring into being without the ) a 
pressure of some powerful past in- oy 
fluences she could not believe, so she ee 
set about to find out what they were. i. 
Uniforms, badges, caps, traditions At 
marking authority and responsibility 
could be traced to their two main 3” 
lines of descent—the military and the oe 
Sbe proceeded to fol- a 
low these clues and to search out ae 
books in the public libraries; the Sur- ‘a 
geon-General’s files at Washington 7 
and everything that might contain an ae : 
account of the nursing work of her 1 
predecessors. This interest in the Be 
of nursing grew with oe 
nurse’s hospital experience, Re 
professional associations. 
Mies Nutting was determined that 1 
future nurses should have an oppor- Zz 1 
tunity to know the background of their ia 
who was at that time secretary of the ae 
International Council of Nurses, and as 
a profound student, joined her in her 1 
search for all available historical PS 
materials. Historic hospitals in this as 
and other countries were visited, and — 4 
Sune, 1087 
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How Private Duty Nurses Are Secured 


i 1 on the Grading of 
g Nursing Schools asked the doctors 
: your nurse?” The returns show 55 
per cent from the hospital registry; 
: Fair. . 
i 18 per cent from the doctor's own list; 
Very 
good 
100% 1008 100% 10% 
1 QUALITY AND SOURCE 


Editorials 


More than Knocks 
for Private Duty 
HE bouquets far outnumber the 


knocks, ing to more than 
| six hundred patients who have 


hundred have come from all of the 
ten states included in the study, they 
may be assumed to represent a true 
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incompetence. 


care they receive. For example, Dr. 
Goldwater, the able and astute Di- 
rector of Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City, sends a very friendly letter 
to ex-patients, some 30 or 40 per cent 
of whom respond to his invitation to 
comment on the care they received 
while in the hospital. Dr. Goldwater 
states that only in rare instances do 
the few complaints that come in refer 
to the nursing service. Those we 
have gleaned from the records have to 
do, not with actual nursing but with 
thoughtlessness, about loud talking in 
corridors and unwise discussion of 
patients. 

The point we wish to make is just 
this: the work of the Grading Com- 
mittee is enormously important, but 
it would be unfortunate if schools or 
hospitals or individuals idly waited 
for the actual grading when there are 
many examples, such as that so bril- 
liantly demonstrated at Mount Sinai, 
of the value of constant self-analysis 
and of competition with one’s own 
past performances. 


Wanted—Instructors 


O one yet knowsexactly how many 
nurses have been graduated from 

our schools in May and June, but we 
do know that our professional ranks 


have been increased by some thou- 


sands of eager young women. Noone 
knows what contribution they will 
make to the work of the world, but one 


may predict and, better yet one may 
hope 


Invitations to commencement exer- 
cises have daily drifted across our desk, 
no two quite alike. With keenest 
interest we have noted on more pro- 
grams than last year the line Pres- 
entation of Scholarships.” These 
come from the forward-looking schools 
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told the Grading Committee what they 1 
think of the private duty nurses who a 
recently cared for them. The great i 
majority of them liked their nurses . 
and many were enthusiastic. Replies 
are still coming in, but as the six 1 
i 
that are so frequently discussed as to [Exe . 
have cast a veritable cloud of mis- 
understanding over private duty. All : 
of this material will, of course, be a i 
to be published later and it is to be i 
expected that much of the cloud will oe 
be dispelled. 
But why wait for the Grading 45 5 
Committee? We beg to remind our 1 
readers that many institutions have a 
been alert to the importance of know- 24 
ing exactly what patients think of the 4 
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: development of their best students. 80 acute in schools in all sections of the 
: | Eminent nurses have risen from ob- country that too much emphasis 
; scure and good schools alike and with- cannot be placed upon it. It is the 
9 out this initial boost. Some who need for qualified instructors and for 
. | have not had the incentive of a echol- more of them. School after school 
: | arship have had discerning principals searches for teachers. Winners of 
9 who have taught and early urged this year’s scholarships, and others, 
1 them to “‘go forward.” Others have wil do well to look into this funda- 
a | won a place in the sun through ability mental need of the profession before 
: There are many ways of looking on will do well to look into the conditions 
One is with a yearning interest in them teach. Wanted —an Instructor To 
1 and an almost palpitant deaire to help Teach the Standard Curriculum” is 
8 them find themselves in professional almost as absurd as would be a bead- 
14 life. They are reminded of the re line, Wanted— Man To Stop a 
i | sources of alumnae, state and national Break in the Levees in Louisiana.” 
1 associations that are all at their Nurses who prepare to teach will do 
| disposal. well to acquire a thoroughly substan- 
a | In some recently published figures tial body of knowledge about a few 
the statement was made that, of the subjects and a knowledge of general 
| graduates of 72 schools of nursing, developments in the profession as a 
14 38.80 per cent were married or retired; whole. Schools will do well to provide 
1 4.81 per cent dead; 12.64 per cent in more reasonable conditions for teach- 
; institutional work; 6.70 per cent in ing, and this should definitely include 
14 public health nursing; and 4.26 per time for preparing for classes. There 
| cent in other activities. The figures is no need to wait for further guidance 
. | were used to show, primarily, that the before instituting these reforms. The 
9 married nurse is an economic loss to nursing profession has suffered rather 
5 | the institution which provided her dreadfully from the teaching of well- 
1 training, but the married nurse is a meaning but overworked people who, 
. | remarkably good citisen and is often as they have walked into classrooms, 
not only an unusually useful workerbut have audibly wondered where I left 
3 a brilliant leader in our professional off last time.” 
organisations. Following the example The world is changing and nursing 
: of other professional women, many with it. Nurses cannot, like Topsy, 
5 nurses remain in active practice after be allowed to jest grow,” for such 
4 marriage. nurses cannot hope to successfully 
: The social order is changing and cope with the present-day demands of 
x nursing with it. Forexample, private society. Nurses must be taught and 
4 duty, relatively unchanged for fifty well taught. 
5 years, must soon show radical adjust- Out of this year’s shining throng of 
‘ ments if it is to survive at all. Not graduates let us hope that there are 
until the studies of the Grading Com- nurses who will one day stand among 
14 mittee have been carried much further, those greatly honored because “the 
shall we have a large body of data on flame of knowledge grew a little 
’ which to base conclusions regarding brighter” in the hands of those they 
our schools. One factor, however, taught. 
Vou. XXVII. No.7 
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problem, it is essentially a problem of 
private duty nurses in and private 
duty nurses out of hospitals, of private 
duty nurses for long and private duty 
nurses for short periods. The matter 
of vocational guidance to nurses de- 
siring institutional or public health 
positions is also bound up in this 
problem and is as yet receiving less 
attention than it needs. 

There are no more serious matters 
confronting the profession than these 
of distribution. With the diagram 
before us, it seems clear that the time 
is ripe for a thoroughgoing study of 
the registries in each city. We have 
knowledge of one city in which the 
Chamber of Commerce threatened to 
set up a rival registry, if the Central 
Registry would not enlarge its scope to 
include all types of persons who care for 
the sick for hire. Such a conflict moves 
one to paraphrase Riley’s immortal 
line to ‘‘The Chamber of Commerce 
will get you if you don’t watch out.” 

Nursing is not a matter of concern 
to nurses only. It is a matter of 
concern, sooner or later, to every 
citizen in a community. Chambers 
of commerce do well to study the 
problem. If we hope to remain a 
group of self-directing women, it is 
time for us to expand our thinking and 
to rally our forces for the organization 
of central registries that will really be 
will be respected and assisted by 
chambers of commerce, registries such 
as have been discussed more than once 
in these columns, registries that will 
serve all the nursing needs of a com- 
munity in close codperation with all 
are so vitally concerned with all 
matters relating to health. Chambers 
of commerce, in cities where health 
has been made a matter of civic pride, 
use the fact as an inducement to those 
they desire as residents. They could 


4 


amt 

“agg 
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4 


— majority of hospitals were 4 
really the health centers of their 1 
by Dr. Burgess on page 556 might be 9 
— —— — 
; but with conditions as they 18 
are, it is not wholesome to have 55 per 1 
cent of calls for private duty nurses 9 
only 16 per cent through 1 
— 
ested in moving out of | 
are cach year | 
and more of disliking , 
in homes, or in any hospital except 5 
those in which they were trained. 5 
Small wonder, when a condition of in- i 
breeding, tending to encourage a lack 
of initiative, such as that shown on the 
diagram, exists. 
There has been much talk of late of 
hospitals as health centers. If each 
hospital were a true health center for 
a definitely indicated area, it would 
be the place for a nurses’ 
but as yet very 
Most of 
with 
nursing care | 
— 
outside their walls. The hospital i 
@ friendly service to the ia 
graduates of its own school. 15 
The problem of distribution, so ably 49 
discussed by Dr. Van Etten in this ne 
issue, is not merely a town and country ; 


What 
— — 


i 
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You insert a dollar and you get your 
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How may official registries be im- 
—.— proved so that all communities may be 


— 


of nurses. 


adequately nursed? 


; 
: 


2 


commen 
which needs 
If types 
if higher living 
—— make full- 
time nursing service impossible for 
patients of moderate means, if eco- 
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: give enormous impetus to the work of The future is wholly up to the in- 
| central registries, if convinced that the dividual 
14 registry programs are truly compre- One de 

| hensive. amount wi 
Are We Ready? 

—„—-— 

; has ever been thrown before the 
4 nursing profession than that of the ap- 
11 pointment of the Murses’ Sub-Com- 
i | 

| returns for 
| amazingly 
— were never 
| How may 
sity er 
should? W 
— 
— 
| 
3 : nomic security for nurees is decreasing eyes 
a rather than increasing, it is time for all nursing profession. Will it 
4 members of the profession to be aware occasion? Those who know nurses 
: of the facts. best, smile and aa, Yes.”’ 
a | Nursing is a young profession, but it 
— has reached maturity. Its formative e Sky and Safety 
i years are over forever. Either it will 22 — stock is hitting the 

go on to greater things or it will slip earth, according to the Better 

: back to lesser. There will be no Business Bureau, an organisation 
: chance or luck about it, either way. maintained by business concerns for 
3 Vou. XXVII. No.7 
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the i ‘gation of investments, to of- 4. What are the company’s liabilities? 17 
if 
if 
. 1987 
| 
' 


11 
2 
FF 


admirably 
of this convention, it may soon hope to 


emerge with the wings of a true pro- 
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; Anna C. Jammé headed the Com- nation Questions which featured the 
i ; mittee on Arrangements and wasaided Instructors’ Section, were proof posi- 
: by a host of the California League tive that nursing education is adopt- 
: members who seemingly had the whole ing the scientific method. Mary C. 
i city at their disposal. Never before Gladwin presented a study of the 
ö had the League driven through a city Educational Needs of Small Hospitals 
5 in cars which had the right of way. that was startling in the 
2 Its members now know how President ness of its portrayal of 
Coolidge feels (sometimes!) for they which demand the most 
too were escorted by a corps of motor - cally constructive remedy 
ö cycle policemen which cleared the way educators and the rest of 
N with wailing sirens. apply. This important 
The Mirrors of the League” fea- appear in the Journal 
; tured the closing banquet and gay date. : 
9 compared with that of Anne A. Wil- not statistical, were some 
i liamson, President of the California program gathering. 
; State Nurses’ Association 
ö love for her state shone through 
Shaker greeting, We're glad 
: you, we hope you'll come again, will program on The High Cost of Sick- 
long remain in the hearts of those she ness” on which speakers, both men 
N An Epochal Convention their views. At this meeting, Janet 
1 elsewhere in this issue, Carrie M. age nursing made a profound impres- 
; Hall, who was elected for a third time sion. Again, across a luncheon table, 
: to guide the League, recounts its a group of San Francisco’s best think- 
progress since the last meeting in San ers on education and nursing educa- 
b Francisco in 1915. It is a history of tion listened to the program of the 
steady growth but the thirty-third Grading Committee and exchanged 
convention marks a turning point for, ideas on the next step.” The Fas- 
i just as other professional organisations cinating City’s club women are of a 
i have done, the League has adopted the remarkably vigorous, forceful and de- 
statistical or scientific method of ob- lightful type. Their forum on High 
taining educational facta. Cost is one that might profitably be 
One after another the sessions of the emulated in every city that is the for- 
: carefully constructed program un- tunate possessor of wise leadership in 
f folded and revealed new stores of fact nureing and health matters. 
charts shown by Dr. Burgess in her within the shell of her chrysalis for 
reports of the Grading Program were, many years. With the adoption of 
of course, the high lights. The first educational methods such as were so 
gleanings of data secured by the Edu- 
t cation Committee and reported in a 
; series of excellent papers, and the 
: brilliant reports on New Type Exami- fession. 
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duty nurses is $1,324; for public health 
nurses, $1,714; and for institutional 
nurses, allowing $500 a year for main- 
tenance, $2,103. 


An interesting chart showed nurses’ 
educational background and indicated 
that organization tends to raise the 
educational standard of the workers. 
Public health and institutional nurses 
are for the most part better paid and 
better educated than are private duty 
nurses. Private duty nurses are leav- 
ing the field in great numbers, and the 
better her education, the more apt the 
private duty nurse is to be dissatisfied. 
In public health and institutional 
nursing there is no such wholesale 


exodus. 

Through all the discouraging returns 
from private duty nurses, two facts 
were strikingly apparent: First, many 
private duty nurses would much prefer 
general floor duty, if they could be 


could have time enough to give each 
patient adequate care. The second 
fact, emphasized over and over, is that 
private duty nurses, in spite of all their 
difficulties, love their profession. In 
hundreds of ways they testify ‘‘I do 
love nursing! 

Dr. Burgess’ second paper dealt 
with the problem of the doctor and the 
nurse. She showed the chart, a copy 
of which appeared in the June issue of 
the Journal, which is based on doctors’ 
replies to the question, Would you 
like to have the same nurse again on a 
similar case? Some 87 per cent of all 
the doctors answered Yes!” 

Doctors, said Dr. Burgess, like 
their nurses. They prefer registered 
nurses, and employ them when they 
can. Practical nurses were few in 
number and frequently unsatisfactory. 
The doctors agree that there is no such 
thing as a general nursing shortage.”’ 

„The doctor’s complaint,” said Dr. 
Burgess, “has to do, not primarily 
with the quality of nursing service, 


busy week, the League studied the i 
material which is being presented by ‘ 
Dr. Burgess as the first returns from is 
the nation-wide supply and demand ty 
study now being conducted by the 5 
hopes in subsequent issues to print K 
portions of her manuscript, but the 1 
following high spots seem worthy of 
In ber first address, Dr. Burgess 5 
dealt with the problem of organised + 
nursing service. She pointed out that oy 
of about 17,000 nurses who furnished ae 
data for the study, and who are actu- 1 
ally engaged in nursing, one in every a 
five is married. Nursing cannot . 
properly be regarded as a stop-gap assured of a reasonably short day, = 
occupation. It is a life work with friendly and intelligent supervision, — 
which marriage does not necessarily and a large enough staff so that they De. 
interfere.”” She suggested that all aq | 
which are made possible through the a 
organization of the workers into 8 
Reasonable hours, a 
Constructive leadership, “Sa 
Opportunity for professional growth, 
and showed that in public health and Dag 
institutional nursing these conditions 3 
exist ; but that in private duty they are 5 
public health and institutional nurses 1 
are happy; private duty nurses are . ae 
nurses are organized, under leader- i 
ship, and private duty nurses are not. iy 
The typical private duty nurse earns AG 
leas, works less, worries more, is sick 4 
more, and rests less, than do the typ- a 
ical workers in the other two groups. E 
The average yearly salary for private ie 
but with its distribution. His chief ae 
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trouble, and it is a serious one, is that 


its 


May and June has included the follow - 
ing meetings: 


2 


ig 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT | 
With this issue of the American Journal of Nursing, the printing is 
“ transferred to the Rumford Press, Concord, V. H. 


Tie editorial and business offices remain, as before, at $70 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, and 19 West Maia St., Rochester, V. F. 
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3 | he can never be sure of getting a prop-__ these different cities and met with the 
; needs one.” She read quotations pressions have begun to stand out 
E from doctors showing their need fora clearly. First, is the almost over- 
. | better distributing mechanism and whelming cordiality of nurses every- 
= pointed out that the distribution of where towards the work of the Grad- 
7 private-duty nursing today is largely ing Committee. They have shown in 
; | controlled by hospital 1 igistries' every possible way their eagerness to 
; | which take the responsibility rather codperate, and their realisation of the 
3 | casually, and pay very little attention importance of the studies which are 
to efficient administration. being made. 

. not the only city Among the hospital and medical 
4 | opportunity, this groups there is also marked friendli- 
‘ these two reports ness, mixed with some degree of 
f | The astonishment. For most of the hoe- 
| it was important pital and medical audiences, the re- 
: visit the western porte Dr. Burgess is now making 
. & coast, and gain some understanding of awaken apparently the first realisation 
; western problems at the outeet.of the that the Grading Committee is ac- 
P committee’s work. Her for tively at work. There has not yet 
f been sufficient emphasis upon the fact 
i that the Grading Committee is offi- 
11 The Tri-State Hospital Association at Kansas sations medical, hospital 
Angeles. well. This concept of a great officially 
N The National League of Nursing Education codperative movement needs to 

Nurses’ Association at Portland. The third impression arising out 

The Washington State Nurses’ Association 
3 at Aberdeen. doctors, a few of whom are 

: In addition Dr. Burgess’ plans in- audience, are almost uniformly 
1 clude brief visits in Seattle and peed at what they learn, er 
3 Spokane. more, — in the —— 
committee, and generous in ers 
of codperation. 
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The editers welcome questions and will endeavor to secure authoritative answers for 
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Now and Then 
A Presidential Address 


By Carrisz M. HALL, R. N. 
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COUNT it a rare privilege to lt seems appropriate to recall the . 
respond in behalf of the National circumstances of that convention, 
League of Nursing Education to held in 1915. We were meeting then 
the welcome which has been so cor- in conjunction with the American 
dially given this evening by Miss Urch Nurses’ Association and the National | 
for the nurses of California. Before Organization for Public Health Nurs- | 
these words had been spoken, we had ing. The American Hospital Associa- 
already sensed the warmth of your tion was also in session here during 
a greetings through the perfection of the same week. But greater than all, . 
agemer Pacific International Ex- : 
hand for «¢ being held, so that these a 
entertainn tractions conspired to 
of the det concourse of nurses to N 
To you, 
con 
of 


Awe A. NM. 


President of the California State Nurses’ Association and 
California 


so representing all 


representative chosen to welcome us 
this evening, Miss Urch, is no stranger 
to me. She, with nearly a hundred 
nurses from Chicago, was my near 
neighbor for many months, within the 
British lines of communication, in an 
area surrounded on three sides by hills 
not unlike your brown hills of Alameda 
County, only that from the tops one 
looked down upon a sea of canvas 


nurses, hostesses to the League 
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1 purpose and of one accord. Every sheltering the ten thousand beds 
N man became a Yank” whether from which composed the five hospitals in 
Maine or from Georgia, from Cali- that area. N 
N fornia or Minnesota, it mattered not. preciate that picture who has seen it. 
: And nurses, as well, responded. from That emergency was met, but not 
| every corner of the country. Your without some casualties. It is fitting 
a 
a 
that we pause tonight to pay our trib- 

: ute to that group of women who faced 
ö the incidents of war with indomitable 
—— 
ever might come, and with spirit 
: of giving the best possible service. 
They gave their lives for their country 
N as truly as did any soldier. That 
incomparable woman, Jane A. Delano, 

| loved by all Red Cross nurses, may 
Vou. XXVII. No.7 
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truly be said to have died in service. the Susan B. Anthony Amendment + 
By their sacrifices in time of need, a to the Federal Constitution which 3 
more glorified interpretation of our provided that “The right of the a 
* 
18 
12 
7 | 
125 
Ps 
3 
„ 
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* 
7 * 
4 
i 
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: | executive secretary to conduct our It has been stated repeatedly that 
| operations at Headquarters. It was many League members in the West, 
a bold step, for the treasury was low especially those on the Pacific Coast, 
| and that secretary's salary could be feel a long distance away from Head- 
: guaranteed only for a few months. quarters and from contact with the 
| The money has come; increased work of our organisation. Head- 
| 
i i 
{ 
ai 
— 
} i calendars have produced sufficient for the work 
i revenue to finance, frugally, legitimate over the country 
— i ters office, and some of the more Such meetings as 
9 ent, it would be almost impossible 
| — — the routine affairs of 
League without the machinery 
Headquarters provides. 
Ven. XXVIL No.7 
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r velopment in nursing education which 
way the Legislature passed a bill creating a 
of Foundation in Nursing Education in 


Fé 


* 
effort to bring Headquarte 9 
in spirit, the National League 1 
year begun in a very small 5 
. publication of a bulletin. § 5 
you have already seen this, althoug he University of California. seems N 
it has gone out only twice, as yet—a_ like a masterly stroke to have been : 
modest mimeographed sheet. It car- able to divert the accumulations of a 
ries, in popular tabloid form, the latest nurses’ registration fees from the : 
doings of the League membership. general purposes of a state treasury 5 
Judging from responses received at to the special purpose of teaching and 5 
Headquarters and requests for it, it administration in schools of nursing 8 
is already becoming a popular issue. and related subjects in a great state 5 
— For many years the League has university. Nurses in many states 8 
edited the Department of Nursing have witnessed, reluctantly, the pass- 5 
Education in the American Journal of ing into the general coffers of the state, er 
Nursing. The space which can be of thousands of dollars paid in regis- 1 
allotted is scarcely sufficient for dis- tration fees, over and above the cost * 
cussion of all the problems confronting of operating the registration bureau. x 
a group whose schools have over 75,000 May the legislators in other states be 1 
students enrolled. There seems to be inspired by the example of California | 
a wish on the part of some of our The transfer of the holdings of the 4 
members that the League might have Illinois Training School in Chicago, 
its own educational journal. The amounting to $500,000, for the estab- Ps 
Bulletin may prove to be the seed for lishment —— ae 
future growth. nursing at the University of Chicago, 3 
Many questions which come to is an outstanding event of this year. oe 
organization of university schools of of Science degree. Incidentally, it 7 
nursing. It is not uncommon to marks the passing of the Illinois School Lae 
receive a request to send a represen- which has been the alma mater of Bhs: 
tative to survey a given situation many outstanding women and around 8 
and make recommendations. This, at which cluster the names of many who Br 
present, Headquarters is not equipped have been and are leaders in our pro- is 
to do, but the frequency of the de- fession, from Isabel Hampton Robb 3 
mands points toward the need of a and Isabel Melsaae to Laura Logan. ae 
definite policy in that direction. In The University of Oregon has this 17 
the meantime, the Committee on year created a five-year course in aie 
University Relations is assembling the Bachelor AS 
data on existing schools and securing prepares the ae 
information from educators in other ion. This 4 
determining the powers, organisation education is 
and status which university schools of of Sociology. ag 
nursing should possess. Several new 
university contacts have been made — 
during the year, both for graduate 9 
and undergraduate work in nursing. ee 
We congratulate the nurses of es 
1087 


the University of Virginia, an endow- 
ment of $50,000 for a chair of nursing. 


need has 
who are doi 
in graduate or 
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of Nursing in Tennessee, began to National Organisation for Public 
ö function as a part of university opera- Health Nursing, has held several 
tions in September, 1926. meetings and a very well attended 
The Virginia Graduate Nurses’ As- round table last year at Atlantic 
sociation has raised and presented to City. With the sanction of the two 
— — 
has been addressed to the American 
; Summer courses for graduate nurses Medical Association, asking for its 
in universities are being given success- codperation in the study of this 
fully in all parts of the country. problem. Our committee now waits 
| At Teachers College, Columbia Uni- on action by that body. 
. versity, New York, the pioneer in this The Education Committee having 
work, eighteen courses were offered completed this year the revision of the 
last year covering administration, curriculum, has turned its attention to 
f teaching, and supervision in nursing an investigation of the duties, qualifi- 
3 schools, and public health nursing. ion of the educa- 
N Three summer courses were offered schools of nursing, and 
in California last year, one in Florida, findings at an open 
one in Tennessee, others at the Uni- 
: versity of Chicago, the University of to be a very real de- 
Cincinnati, the University of Michi- and cumulative 
| 3 gan, the University of Washington, literature. This 
2 in Seattle, and the latest addition to keenly felt by all those 
4 E the list for this year is at Simmons nurse teaching, either 
i College in Boston, where an enroll- undergraduate courses, 
; ment of forty-eight is already assured. —— — 
b At the convention in Minneapolis in material on any given 
: 1925 a committee was created to tud yx Nowhere is this need more 
i the question of the need of the study urgently felt than at Headquarters, 
5 of Midwifery by nurses in postgradu- since nurses and others all over the 
1 in the West and South, come reports pendent committee has been studying 
: of inadequate medical care of mater- this matter, and in January, 1926, 
5 nity cases. In the absence of a your Board of Directors created a 
; physician, public health nurses are committee including those interested 
9 often foreed to render such assistance persons. In addition to League mem- 
as | as they are able without having had bers, several librarians, and a repre- 
9 sufficient preparation and without sentative of the Surgeon General's 
; license to deliver maternity cases. Library in Washington have ocon- 
@ Many women are asking where such ferred on this topic. 
a preparation can be secured. There It is recommended that an index of 
. | is no course in this country, we believe, current periodical nursing literature 
4 England offers such courses and afew monthly, and that it should be cumu- 
5 nurses have gone to London to secure lated quarterly. 
| | this preparation. Letters were sent out to ascertain 
ö ; The committee, which is a joint how many annual subscriptions at 
| committee of the League and the $3 might be secured to help to finance 
Vow. XXVII. No.7 
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sion we have nothing to hi 
organization and has become an likely that this study may be the 


independent committee representing means of promoting much more 
not nursing interests alone, but the sympathetic understanding of the 


point of view of educators, of the problems of nurse preparation by our 


employers of nurses, and the medical medical brothers. 


now passed beyond the control of this both professions. It is not at all un- 
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the curriculum, selection of reprints, 
and most important, perhaps, of all— 
the preparation of the annual calen- 
dar. Your codperation in the sale 
of that calendar, in the last analysis 
makes Headquarters possible. 

In addition to the probings of the 
medical profession, our group is the 
recipient of offers from interested lay 
associations wishing to become helpful 


Advancement of Nursing is one of 
these. It is concerned with the care 
of nurses at retirement age. Such 
provision is needed. No one knows 
it better than nurses, themselves. 
The Harmon plan is a deferred annu- 
ity, based on group insurance, and 
presupposes the participation in it of 
the employers of nurses as well as 
nurses, themselves. Each individual 
will have to determine whether this 
plan offers her more than she can 
secure through other life insurance 
companies or other forms of system- 
atic savings. A campaign to stimu- 
late nurses to engage in some kind of 
systematic savings very early in their 
professional careers is indicated. The 
details of the Harmon plan and the 
findings of the committee appointed 
to study it have been reported and 
published in the June issue of the 
American Journal of Nursing. 

It is a rare convention which has 
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no amendments to by-laws under 
discussion, but this is such a one. No 
organization nor any country can 
function without laws. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws provide the instru- 
ment for conducting the affairs of an 
organization and represent what civil 
law is for the community. These are 
adopted by majority vote after due 
notice to the membership. Two years 
ago, revision was completed which 
—.— for membership through 
state leagues. Several states have 
completed organisation and others 
are working toward it. Efforts should 
continue and increase until each state 
is 80 organized or until, by vote of the 
majority, some other form of organiza- 
tion is 
It has been pointed out by the 
Grading Committee that the efforts 


of nursing organizations for many 


official undertakings of your organisza- 
tion bear either directly or indirectly 
upon this purpose. 

"May the deliberations of this con- 
vention be so successful and far-reach- 
ing in their results that the product of 
our schools may be continuously 
nursing service, wherever needed, in all 
parts of the world, and the care of the 
sick under all conditions be safe- 
guarded. 


On Nursing Education’ 
By Manrrep M.D. 


N presenting to this institute some 
impressions on nursing educa- 
tion, I cannot, perhaps, say any- 
thing that will be of particular interest 


‘Read at the opening session of Virginia's 
nursing education, Dec., 1926. 


first institute on 


to our distinguished visitors who are 
recognized leaders in the field of nurs- 
ing education. My statements are 
based, not so much on my experience 
as a lecturer to nurses on the practice 
of medicine, as on my experience as a 
Vou. XXVII. No.7 
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| D US DNAaNcially, socially, and in other 
ways. 
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improving the quality of the nurses 
graduated from our schools. All these 
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teacher of medical students, and on the 
analogy to be drawn between two 
forms of professional education, the 
one preparing for the practice of 
1 and the other for the nursing 

I am profoundly interested in the 
purposes of nursing education and in 
the products of our training schools. 
Every new field of professional contact 
I have formed has served to increase 
to my mind the dignity and to em- 
phasize the responsibility of this pro- 
fession that has far outstripped all 
other professions in the rapid exten- 
sion of its activities to meet the in- 
sistent demand for its services in in- 
stitutional, educational, public health 
and private nursing as well as hospital 
administration, the demand coming 
from the individual, the city, the 
county, the state, and the national 
government. 

To meet adequately this demand 
for a most varied type of service, re- 


organised forces of nursing education 
have been subjected to undue strain. 

This stress is plainly indicated by the 
action of the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education in appointing, on April 
14, 1925, a committee on the grading of 
nursing schools, first, to conduct studies 
of the fundamental facts and factors 

ining an efficient nursing educa- 
tion, and second, to formulate and ap- 
ply tentative standards for the grading 
and classification of nursing schools. 
Dr. William Darrach, Dean of Medi- 
cine, Columbia University, and a 
representative of the American Medi- 
cal Association, is the chairman of 
this committee. 

Early in its deliberations, according 
to a partial report made this year, the 
committee was impressed with the 
necessity for a codperative effort in 
considering these facts of nursing 


Jury, 1937 


education. A striking feature of his 
report was the large group he found 


concerned with the movement, making 


it necessary to give them representa- 
tion on his committee. These groups 
include the following: The American 
Nurses’ Association, the National 
League of Nursing Education, the 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American College 
of Surgeons, the American Public 
Health Association, three outstanding 
authorities in general education and 
one statistician of national promi- 
nence. 

The committee estimates that the 
expenditures of $150,000 and five 
years of time will be required to 
ascertain : 

1. What the public should have in the way 


3. How, at present, the oppertunition fer 
acquiring that knowledge, skill and education, 


That the medical profession is not 
oriented to the situation in nursing 
education is suggested by the following 
quotation from the above report: 


In spite of statements made by many 
physicians to the contrary, I still believe there 
is an educational side to the nurse’s training. 


This unfortunate attitude of the 
medical profession to nursing edu- 
cation may be partly explained by the 
fact that we are not far distant in time 
from the days of the proprietary 
training school, when the exploitation 
of the pupil nurse was a commercial 
asset to the institution, and both 

pupil nurse and graduate from such a 
school were a never-failing source of 
eulogistic praise for the favorite sur- 
geon whose private hospital housed 
the undergraduates whom his fame 
among the profession and laity had 
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= 
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OF NUFSINg service. i 
2. The various kinds of training required to i 
quiring in Many instances a highly "| 
3 * meet the need. | 
specialized training, the as yet hardly 
| 


: 32 


t 
1 
. 
1 
‘ 
8 
if 
training schools, especially those di- tence, rich in its traditions and past 
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accomplishments and keenly alive to 
its responsibilities and opportunities. 
It has recently codrdinated its School 
of Nursing with its schools of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry and Pharmacy. Miss 
Reits, Dean of the School of Nursing, 
is on the same level as the Deans of 
Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy. 
These, with the Medical Director of 
the college hospitals, the Treasurer of 
the College, and the President, con- 
stitute the Council on Administration 
and meet weekly for the discussion of 
all administrative matters, policies, 
the needs and development of the con- 
stituent schools. 

An asset of unquestioned value in 
this combination is the fact that for 
some years the educational features of 
these allied professions have been the 
subject of constant consideration by 
the heads of these coédrdinated schools, 
and now departmentally all are on a 
university basis, with three teaching 
hospitals, a large out-patient depart- 
ment, and representation on the boards 
and executive committees of various 


local eleemosynary institutions. 
Realizing the importance of an ex- 


The possibilities of this latest ven- 
ture appealed so strongly to the writer 
and the Director of the Stuart Circle 
Hospital Training School, a local 
private institution, that the college 
authorities were approached with a 
view to giving the preliminary course 
of sixteen weeks to the nurses from that 
school. The arrangement has been 
carried into effect, and the cost has 
— adjusted on a teaching-hour 

It is hoped that this experiment will 
be 80 productive of good that all the 
training schools in the city will enter 
into a similar arrangement. 

The benefits toaccrue to the affiliated 
school should be: 


1. A more adequately developed and con- 
ducted instruction, by a stable 
faculty group, under the leadership of a trained 
educator, —— — 
of an essentially teaching institution 

2. The release for a more intensive ward 


3. A broadened viewpoint of these pre- 
liminary students which must come from 
participation with students from other insti- 


work is being undertaken in medicine, dentis- 
try and pharmacy. 


On the part of the college should 
come: 

1. A continuing development of an in- 
creasingly efficient teaching faculty for the 
School of Nursing. 


2. A recognition by the medical, dental and 
faculties and their undergraduate 


by the college for this fourth or nurse faculty 
ee more intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in — ͤ S—U—ů4᷑ 


A 

2 


supervision and follow-up of the instructors 4 

of the affiliated school, due to a reduced # 

teaching load in the preliminary subjects. e 

pe ional guic ace, he board uulons, In adequately equipped isboravories, 

of Visitors of the Medical College suitable classrooms, and a good library. 1 

of Virginia elected and installed, 4. Exposure of these students to an en- g 

some fifteen months ago, as Presi- vironment where the same type of educational 1 

former Secretary of the State Board 1 

of Education in Virginia, one in + 

every way qualified for such leader- * 

ship, Dr. W. T. Sanger, Ph. D., of | 
Clarke University. 

With a teaching faculty of 167 | 
members, 31 of whom are on a full- | 
time basis and 20 on a part-time basis, 11 
representing degrees from various uni- student bodies that the training of a nurse is a | 
degree, the content of the courses 3. With an increased sense of responsibility 
can be more carefully studied and 
the methods of presentation made 
to conform more closely to the 
newer educational] methods. 4. With the establishment of a community | 
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Teaching Pediatrics to Nurses’ 


A Medical Lecturer, Point of View 
By Parx J. Wuite, M.D. 


rate, so to speak, as well as of his sub- 
ject’s absorbability— its intellectual 
caloric value. When I start work 
with a new class of nurses, I generally 
give them a guarded prognosis. I 
confidently assure them that some of 
them will make atrocious replies to 
questions at examination time, per- 
haps informing me, as one student did, 
that at one year a baby should weigh 
sixty pounds, orthat a newly-born baby 
in a convulsion should have a gag 
thrust between its teeth. With equal 
safety, I assure them that many will 
show by their answers a real mastery 
of the fundamentals of pediatrics, a 
knowledge which is bound to help in 
the recovery of the children in their 


Now, is there any way for an in- 
structor to estimate the teachability of 
nurses, besides the therapeutic test of 
trying to teach them? Naturally, 
one turns to their past records for an 
answer. How well have they done in 
school? How much schooling have 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Missouri 
League of Nursing Education, St. Louis, 1927. 
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of interest between competing institutions and the opportunities commensurate 
and a united effort for a common purpose, with kar abitiey. 
| : other and larger problems may be solved. 7. That from our definite place in the 
N 5. The opportunity to evolve various levels states educational system, an infiltration into 
of nursing training. the high and secondary schools may lead to a 
| 6. The development of an efficient method better prepared preliminary class, analogous 
for the individual study of the student, that to the relation that exists between medical 
N the superior student may be recognised early and pre-medical training 
1 VERY conscientious teacher they had? In the case of the older 
: must concernhimselfwithwhom students, what have they done before 
N he shall teach and what he shall taking up nursing? 
: g teach them. He must have a working In an admittedly short experience 
: knowledge of his students’ absorptive in teaching pediatrics to nurses, I have 
capacities, their cerebral metabolic learned a few things about the relation 
between previous education and abil- 
| ity to learn pediatrics, for I have had 
; i} the opportunity to compare the work 
| of three different groups to whom the 
1 same courses of lectures and the same 
Bi examination questions were given. 
Bt School A requires four years of high 
ar school for admission. Under the 
Bi present Missouri Law, all nurses must 
i have completed one year of high 
1 school or its equivalent; but at the 
1 time of these lectures and examina- 
1 tions the students from the other two 
1 . schools had had from none to four 
1 years of high school work. It would 
be interesting to correlate with pre- 
1 vious training, work done in other 
1 departments. The tables opposite 
ae charge. indicate the results in the pediatrics 
course. 
: These figures speak for themselves 
in favor of the higher educational 
11 entrance requirements. The signifi- 
cance of the statistics of School C 
are somewhat lessened by the small - 
: ness of the group. 
This table shows merely what we 
expect, that rule, students 
Vou. XXVII. No.7 
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Taste I 


Grade in pediatrics 


School B 
(Av. 2.20 years high 
school) 


Grade in pediatrics 


9 47.4 

80-89... 5 31.2 

70-79. . 10 71.4 

60-69. . 0 0 

00-59. 2 100 0 
IV 
School C 


* 
1 
re 
1 
is 


course. It must be admitted that 
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training, Table III runs about as 


rity transformed by the pediatrics expected, the better students having 
spent longer in high school. Table 


1 


579 
School C 
School A | | ; 
, | | (Av. 2.9 years high | 
No. No. | No. | 
students Per cent | students Per cent students | Per cent 
| 
90-100. 19 35.8 3 16.6 5 | 62.5 N 
80-89... 16 30.1 | 7 38.8 | | 42.5 
70-79. ... 14 24.5 5 9 11 12.5 
60-60... 2 322 3 16.6 12.5 
00-50. ... 2 3.7 0 | 0 
Total. 83 18 | 
| 
II 
School A 
in highest 76 in | middle class in | In lowest }¢ class in 
superiority of high oh 45 
— high echool high school 
No. No. p No. | 
studenta | students students | 
0 | 0 
1 6.2 | 
0 0 | 
1 30.0 | 
0 0 
Grade in pediatrics | No. “high rede in pediatries| No. 
90 3 3.66 90-100 3 2.5 
2.00 1 4.0 a 
5 2.15 70-798........ 1 4.0 
1.00 60-69......... 1 10 
doing superior work in high school did these figures indicate many exceptions a 
superior work in the pediatrics course; to expected performances. 3 
and students doing mediocre work in With regard to previous high school a 
high school, did not have their medioc- 


IV decidedly does not (though it in- 
cludes only eight students) except that 
the one student who did badly had had 


. OW much pediatrics shall we 

teach the nurses?”’ is a difficult 
question to answer. The relation 
between ward work and classroom 
work, between pediatrics and the legion 
of other subjects in which nurses must 
be instructed to meet their duties 
after graduation, constitutes a problem 
which can be solved only by a process 
of evolution and experience. 


too fast for the lecturer, if not for the 
students. In this case, the lecturer 
realizes that he ought to be quite un- 
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necessary, that with a thorough under- 
standing of her textbooks, with pains- 
taking observation of her patients, and 
with careful training in practical work, 
a really good student might be able to 
get on without listening to a pedia- 
trician for fourteen hours. The same 
observation might apply to medical 
students. But unfortunately, we 
must be mindful of the mediocre, 
those who sit in semi-darkness, if haply 
we may stimulate them to more active 
interest. The lecturer should function 
as a gadfly, citing vivid examples, dire 
mistakes, brilliant achievements. If 
his remarks make real and compre- — 
hensible some of the more important 
paragraphs in books, some of the cases 
in the wards, he has not lectured in vain. 

The outline of this lecture course is 
as follows (and in reading it, bear in 
mind that every attempt is made to 
avoid duplication of statistics and in- 
struction given in the textbook; and 
that in all instances, the practical 
aspects of nursing management are 
entirely left to the nurse instructors 
and to those in charge of the wards). 
Illustrative cases from the wards are 


always presented. 


II. Malformations. 
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| | but one year of high school. 
ö In considering what constitutes the 
Bi proper requirements for admission to 
1 a school of nursing, we must freely 
1 admit that some students may do 
1 badly and lack interest in high school 
work, that others may be depri ved of 
1 the full four years of high school, and 
1 still be capable of writing good exami- 
1 nation papers in pediatrics. But in 
panorama, we cannot help seeing that 
| | the best work in pediatrics, and I 
1 rather think, in other courses in the 
mt school, is done by those who have : 
| been best prepared. | 
1 The practical mind may inquire, N 
do we want a nurse to write a good 
| examination paper in pediatrics, or do 
we want her to take good care of sick | 
children? This is the argument of 
1 those who say, Teach them too much, : 
and they're no good in the wards.”’ 5 
In discussion with those who direct the n 
practical ward work of the nurses in 
different hospitals, I find them unan- f 
ai imously of the opinion that the 
BE students who do best in the classroom, 9 
ant mortality. 
The Pediatrics Course — 2 
Hemorrhage. (Emphasis on intra- 
cranial.) 
Icterus. 
Ophthalmia. 
1 Mastitis. 
Pyogenic infection. | 
— 
Umbilical granuloma. | 
The lecture course given at one of Pyloric stenosis. 
the schools of nursing consists of Congenital heart disease. : 
fourteen hours—hours which move all — 
formities. 
“ Birth-marks.”’ 
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VI. Artificial feeding of normal infant. 


XIV. Mental deficiency. 


Goiter. 
Hypopituitarism. 

A short written examination is 
given after the lectures on infant feed- 
ing, and a final examination at the 
end of the course. It is fairly clear 
that simple questions permitting only 
short answers furnish most informa- 
tion about what a nurse knows or doesn’t 
know. The best papers are most 
likely to be neat, and the spelling at 
least fair, as might be expected of 
students whose work is consistently 
good. Occasionally, however, accu 
rate thought is found expressed in 
mutilated language. 

From the lecturer’s point of view, 
the endeavor to cram all of pediatrics 
into a class in fourteen lectures is a 
sort of intellectual gavage which must 
inevitably result in some regurgitation. 
It goes without saying that reference 
books should be kept on hand for the 
minority who feel moved to consult 
them. 

The answer of the practicing pedi- 
atrician to the question, How much 
pediatrics shall we teach the nurses? 
is, of course, As much as possible. 
He wants his patients, as he would his 


own children, in the care of nurses who 


can do their work intelligently and 
with a real understanding of what the 
doctor is about. It is true that tact 
and kindness in a pediatric nurse go 
farther than a knowledge of hydrogen- 
ions and electrocardiographs, but the 
former we cannot teach, and the latter 
we need not teach. By steering a 
middle course we can avoid the m s- 
take of over-emphasisof ‘‘pure science, 
and yet equip our nurses with the 
pediatric knowledge they will need in 
private duty, in ward work, or in the 
field of public health. 


7˙ 


4 


» 

— 


III. Development of the normal infant. Pe 5 
Care and hygiene. Deaf-mutism. 
Important figures to learn. Cretinism. 
Sunlight, room temperature, clothing. The idiocies. 5 
Habits, good and bad. Adolescence. 
Real criteria of progress. ; 
IV. Digestion. 
Stools. 
Food constituents. | 
V. Breast feeding. 
Advantages and contra-indications. | 
Signs of hunger. 
Signs of overfeeding. 
Complementary feeding. 5 
Wet-nursing. 
Weaning. 
Figuring formulas for sweet milk. # 
Bulgarian milk formulas. 
| VII. Constipation. * 
The diarrheas and their etiology. i 
Treatment of diarrheas in various y 
i Athrepsia. 
f Rickets ag 
‘Teteny. 
; IX. Development and nutrition of older i 
children. 
Constipation. af 
. Nervous children. Ties. Fnuresis. 4 
Orthostatism. 
Speech defects. 
Vincent's Angina. 
Intestinal parasites — 
Rectal prolapee. 
Intussusception. 
Laryngitis. | 
: Pleurisy and empyema. | 
| XII. Nephritis. | 
Pyelocystitis. 
Diabet 
Eesema. 
XIII. The arthritides. 
Chorea. 
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Teaching Pediatrics in Schools of Nursing 
By Moon, R.N. 


HE whole problem of teaching 

pediatrics in schools of nursing is 

a satisfactory adjustment of the 
theoretical instruction with the prac- 
tical work on the wards. The lecture 
course given by a pediatrist, closely 
correlated with classroom instruction 
in principles of nursing and with class 
demonstrations in the practical care, 
feeding and treatment of the infant 
and child, enables the student to begin 
her practical work in the care of 
children, theoretically equipped for the 
actual daily tasks she is called upon 
todo. When supervised by the same 
nurse instructing in the classroom, 
this knowledge can be broadened by 
bedside clinics and nursing theory of 
diet and disease. 

One often hears the criticism that 
our brightest students theoretically, 
often do the poorest ward work. In 
choosing at random thirty-six students 
I find the following results: 


increasing the student’s interest in 
and understanding of children. 

To give the student sufficient prac- 
tice so that it will be possible for her 
to take her place in any field requiring 
a knowledge of child health, the ser- 
vice must be sufficiently active to 
enable her to study various types of 
disease of infancy and childhood. 
The field for this instruction is found 
in the special children’s hospitals or 
the children’s wards of our large gen- 
eral hospitals. 

The grouping of cases depends 
largely on the number and space 
devoted to the different departments. 
In one of the large children’s hospitals, 
the children are grouped as follows: 


In the medical department, all medical cases 


years. | 
In the infant department, all babies, medi- 


6 students receiving A in theory received A in practical work on ward 


2 K* 

1 5 B 40 
4 46 40 B 44 60 
1 40 B 64 
5 66 40 C 40 
3 40 40 C 40 40 


The lack of experience in hospitals 
is usually in the care of the normal 
child. It is not to be expected that a 
nurse can intelligently minister to the 
sick child without some knowledge of 
the normal child. The average time 
allotted to practice in pediatries does 
not include time for correlation with a 
dispensary where, under able instruc- 
tion much valuable experience might 
be given in the well- baby clinics, thus 

1 Read at the annual 
League of Hdueation 1227 


In the medical department the 
student has ample opportunity to 
bring into practice her knowledge of 
medical nursing. Here we have many 
of the same diseases met in nursing the 
adult, but with the child as patient. 
The student must understand the 
importance of nursing technic and the 
various treatments modified for the 
child. Case study will serve well as a 
means of correlation. Through her 
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me 
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1 
1 In the surgical department, all surgical 
1 and orthopedic cases from two to sixteen 
10 B * 66 66 
40 * rT 10 
10 C * 40 10 
| 40 0 40 40 40 
40 B 60 64 60 
| cal, surgical, and orthopedic, from birth to 
' two years of age. 
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study of the case, the student develops 
an intelligent interest in the child as a 
sick individual. She finds a keen 
interest in the cardiac and nervous 
case which we so often have heard 
her term uninteresting. Thestudent’s 
preparation is not complete without 
practical experience in serving diets. 
She must be taught the correlation of 
diet with disease, what to serve and 
how to serve it, the amounts to serve 
at the various ages and how to induce 
the sick child to eat. 

Because of the length of time the 
surgical child must spend in the hos- 
pital for convalescence, this depart- 
ment is of particular importance to 
teach the student something of child 
psychology and the importance of 
amusement for the convalescent. Di- 
rected play contributes largely to 
successful convalescence and becomes 
an important part of ward instruction 
and supervision. Orthopedics is par- 
ticularly a part of child life requiring 
more skill and more nursing than any 
department of surgery. Many of the 
surgical cases—fractures, accidents of 
all kinds, plastic surgery—the student 
handled while nursing the adult. 
They take on a new phase, however, 
when nursing care is combined with 
the study of the child. 

Experience in the care of the infant 
is of primary importance to the nurse. 
The basic knowledge obtained in the 
classroom should be the guide for the 
practice in this department. The 
service should include a study of the 
various intestinal diseases, respiratory 
infections, and infections of the ear, 
nose and throat. In no other de- 
partment of nursing have we the same 
opportunity to develop in the student 
the ability to apply knowledge. Be- 
cause of the helplessness of her patient, 
she is invariably called upon to apply 
her knowledge quickly and carefully. 
She is entirely dependent on her own 
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powers of accurate observation. The 
study of ‘case records will increase the 
student’s interest in the diseases of 
infancy, give her an understanding 
of the use of the various treatments 
and develop a greater keenness of ob- 
servation. 

With the infant, we naturally asso- 
ciate its feeding. Methods of feeding 
the malformed and the normal infant 
must be taught. Much stress is given 
to artificial feeding in the classroom. 
A knowledge of milk and milk mixtures 
is of great importance to the nurse. 
It is during her infant training that 
experience in the milk laboratory will 
be of greatest value to the student; 
under supervision of the nurse in- 
structor she should be given the op- 
portunity to make up the various 
kinds of infant feedings, correlating 
laboratory technic and class instruc- 
tion with the actual feeding of the in- 
fant on the ward. Unless she has had 
this instruction, can we criticize the 
graduate who hesitates to undertake 
a case that requires a knowledge of 
infant feeding. 

The instructor, as she moves about 
the hospital supervising her students 
at their work, is free to study the new 
discoveries constantly taking place 
and to talk over with the physician the 
consequent changes in treatment with 
a view to enriching her knowledge and 
enlarging her understanding that she 


4 
* 
a 
* 


may be ready to answer the questions | 
daily arising in the work of her a 
students. 1 
It is not the number of days a stu- 1 
dent spends in a certain department a | 
that counts for her training, however — 
active the service may be, but the i 
kind of supervision and teaching she g 
receives while in that service. Let us | 
remember that the greatest teaching g 
takes place at the bedside, that the g 
supervisor functions through the head a 
nurse who, after all, has the greatest | 


11115 
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N the head nurse must be for building up the 

; she must have a desire began 

| teach. The student qui the fire which 
nises this ability of the lap 

1 teach and the interest she 

| It has been my experience that the Crime P ene and 

| 

| 

| | 


Department of Red Cross Nursing 


Ciara D. Noyes, R. N., Department Editor 
Director, Nursing Service, American Red Cross 


Course of Study— American Red Cross 
Nursing Service 


HE outline given below for 

study of American Red Cross 

Nursing Service was prepared 
for use in schools of nursing or groups 
of nurses. This has already been 
found useful as a means of interesting 
and preparing senior classes for en- 
rollment. Never has the importance 
of this step been more clearly indi- 
cated. The constant demand for 
nurses in the disaster field, especially 
for the younger and more vigorous 
ones, has brought home to our Local 
Committees on Nursing Service with 
great force the importance of keeping 
a constant stream of younger gradu- 
ates flowing into the service. The 
history and function of the American 
Red Cross as an organization should 
be understood by all citizens, for it 
belongs to all, while the history, func- 
tion, and responsibilities of the Nurs- 
ing Service should be familiar to 
nurses, for into that service they, only, 
are admitted. It is a serious service, 
therefore, warranting preparation be- 
fore application for membership is 
made. We hope, therefore, that Di- 
rectors of Schools of Nursing will place 
this outline at the disposition of their 
Senior classes in order that they may 
get in line for enrollment and service. 


in 1898. 
The work of the Red Cross through 
— — 3 in the Spanish- 


Reorganisation ofthe American Red 
Cross, 1905 


Affiliation of the American Red Cross 
1987 


2 the National Nursing Associa- 


Relation of the Red Oross Nursing 


of Red Cross — pages 129 
138, 229-230. Also A. R. C. 710.) 


II. Wonto War 
(a) The nurse in war. 


(Reference for Section — 


of American Red Cross Nursing,” 
pages 139, 310.) 
(Reference for Section (b)—“ History 
of American Red Cross Nursing.” 
pages 387, 683.) 
(Reference for Section (e) History 


Present Situation in Flooded Area 
‘toe extension of the Mississippi 
floods with its terrifying and 
consequences has brought 

to the American Red Cross a task of 


* 


4 


« 


‘ 


Service to the Army Nurse Corps. 
(e) The National Committee on Red 
Cross Nursing Service. 
The state and local committees on ) 
Red Cross Nursing Service—origin, 
function and achievement. : 
The Red Cross nurse in disaster. 1 
(References for Sections (a) and (b) 7 
History of American Red Cross es 
Nursing,” pages 1-67, also A. R. C. 
703.) 
— 
The Mercy Ship and units of nurses. | 
Relation of the Nursing Service to the 1 
Organization of nursing personnel for 1 
Mexican border service. 
(b) The nurse with the American Expe- ae 
ditionary Forces in Great Britain, | 
France, Italy and northern Russia, | 
and with the French Service de | 
Sante. Service with the Navy in : 
the United States and in foreign | 
(c) The American Red Cross nurse with 4 
the civilian population of Europe “oe 
and elsewhere—France, Italy, 
Roumania, Poland, Palestine, Si- 4 
I. OnGanizaTIon anp CommitTees 
(a) Origin of the Red Cross idea: Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton. 7 merican Mec 7 
a pages 756, 1077.) = 
585 


creased demand it seemed necessary, 
during the latter part of May, to call 
upon the committees in Ohio, Indiana, 
that nurses be approached on a tenta- 
tive basis. With great promptness 
they replied that the contact had been 
made and that many were ready. As 
many hours of hard work are involved 
in making these connections it might 
seem, if none of the nurses were called 
out, that it was love's labor lost. 
Not so, from the National Director’s 
point of view, for it is most i 


reassuring 
to those in the field to know that a 


reserve is ready in case it is needed. 
It also demonstrates to our commit- 


z 
g 
§ 


sent very good nurses, so far as I 
We have had few problems 

unwise selections and that is saying a good 
deal, when you stop to consider that we have 


in Memphis in the evening and opened 
them the next morning in New Orleans. 

At that time, 200 nurses were on 
duty—80 in Louisiana, about one-third 
Red Cross public health nurses, the re- 


8 

bed 


8 
E 
3 
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such magnitude that its resources in renn 
organisation, personnel, finances, etc., “=dertakings. » We Rave 
| have been taxed to the utmost. In — — — a they have 
| addition to calling upon the local than to highly, What ie more, they have 
1 committees for nurses in the states 
ö now had over 200 nurses on duty. 
| Although our Chapters and indi- 
| Bi vidual members of the Headquarters 
1 staff had been active in the affected 
| territory for some weeks prior to April 
1 20, it was not until that date that the 
central office was opened at Memphis. 
N | On May 25 this office was moved to 
} New Orleans overnight, a point now 
closer to the present flood crisis, a 
i special train, provided by the Illinois 
Central, moving the entire staff with 
Bt their equipment and files. In other 
| — —àb 
' to the nurses who are enrolled in their 
ö territory that may be asked to volun- 
N mainder with private duty and institu- 
at tional experience. At the same time 
1 that the number of nurses in the 
: camps in Arkansas and Mississippi 
was diminishing, the number required 
for the follow-up program in these 
states was increasing; twenty public 
health nurses were being placed in 
Arkansas in twenty-six counties for a 
thirty-day period, as well as twelve in 
Missouri, to seven flooded counties. 
Between three and four hundred 
committees in the following words: thousand refugees were receiving Red 
| Cross assistance, food, clothing and 
i animals by the thousands. In one 
a place, alone, a refugee camp for 
1 small but with — hens had — established, 
4 committee officers ano for 30,000 and another 
St to have for 10,000 mules. This situation, be- 
; mechanism ready for immediate response. cause of the extent of the territory, 
| To be sure, we have drawn a small numberof exists elsewhere. 
3 Vou. XXVII. No. 7 
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The fund, on the same date, had 
reached well over $14,000,000—a 
seemingly large amount—but small in 
proportion to the size of the disaster. 
The whole-hearted response of indi- 
viduals, great corporations, the Gov- 
ernment Departments—War, Navy, 
Agriculture and Commerce—com- 
bined under the leadership of the Red 
Cross, with unceasing devotion have 
labored week after week to mitigate 
the suffering of those unfortunate 
victims of this stupendous, natural 

. The results gained by 
this type of economical and efficient 
codperation is impressively significant 
of what codrdinated and centralized 
organization, moved by a common im- 
pulse, may accomplish. 


Recognition by French Government 
to a Red Cross Nurse 


ARY C. NELSON, Field Ad- 
visory Nurse for the New Jersey 
Tuberculosis League, was recently 
decorated by the French Government 
through the French Consul General in 
New York with the Medaille de Recon- 
naissance Francaise in recognition of 
her services as an American Red 
Cross nurse in France during the 
World War. Miss Nelson worked 
with the civilian population, first un- 


annulled: Mrs. Walter E. Anderson (nee 
Frances Doyle), Adaline L. Cox, Mabel Rice, 
Lillian L. Rose, Mrs. H. F. Saliger (nee Anne 
Kathryne Jones), Louise G. Satterlee, Jean 
Scott, Mrs. Lura Ann Sheehan (nee Gow), 
Elizabeth B. Shiplet, Mrs. Miriam Madge 
Sorum (nee Perkins), Annie K. Sutton, Eliza- 
beth M. Tait, Elizabeth C. Taylor, Marie 
Irene Van Zandt, Elizabeth Walton, Gladys 
M. Wyatt, Florence Rebecca Young and Mrs. 
Henry Zingre (nee Estella Maud McGill). 


2 


Where Js That Bell? 


HE device for holding a bell or 
other calling apparatus is so sim- 
ple that it is astonishing that it has 
not been worked out before this. 
The strap is adjustable and can as 


readily be fastened about a chair arm 
or a patient’s wrist if desired, as about 
a bed post. The new building at St. 
Mark’s Hospital (New York) is 
equipped throughout with this inex- 
pensive little convenience. 


7 


— 
i 
der the auspices of the Rockefeller 4 
Foundation Tuberculosis Commission, A 
and later with the American Red 9 
Cross, in charge of a sanitarium for | 
tuberculous children at Dinard and a 
later at Toulouse doing prenatal and Ft 
child welfare work. me 
12 enrollment of the following American | 
Red Cross nurses has been annulled, but 
their appointment cards and badges have 
not been returned. It is to be noted that 
appointment cards and badges always remain 
the property of National Headquarters and 
their return is requested when enrollment is 
1087 
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| she 
| | 
| 
| 
clinical or psychiatric 
for such cases? 
Answer.—It would 
i seem 
has a duty, as well as the 2 
| 
H term Recreation Direct or" 
leader, has no place in recreation. Any director who isa director, rather than a 
directing is necessary thea control over their groupe, some of them 
thatthe question which the lader has created fine 
Herself.” not exist.—By Eona in “ Iee-breakers and the leo-breaker 
Vou. XXVII. No.7 
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The Education of a Nurse from a Student’s 
Point of View 


By CLILLA GRANT 
Mary Lanning Hospital, Hastings, Nebraska 


ME one has said, Anyone may 
launch a boat, but few indeed can 
keep it afloat.” I am thinking of 
the eager applicant for nurse’s training 
has met all 

health and morals, who has been 
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111 
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entering should be encouraged and 
served through the educational facili- 


the modern system of nursing educa- 
tion produce good nurses?” The aim 
of modern nursing education, we read, 
is to prepare students to give efficient 
care to the sick in the community and 
the hospitals and to furnish a founda- 
tion upon which to build additional ex- 
perience for responsible positions in 
the fields of administration, teaching 
and public health work. In order to 
accomplish this end it is necessary that 
the course provide for theoretical and 
practical work. 

But the chief purpose of the great 
education of life is to produce a well- 
balanced, fully developed mind, to 
bring every power to its best, to draw 


Ware 


ing on a por- 
She comes with 
is to care for the 
she has little foundation for 
N she may hold as to the course 1 
N ion or the detailed nature of 1 
| 
f out the highest faculties and yet to 1 
leave no part entirely uncared for. 
f This last purpose cannot be realised, | 
; even in part, unless there is also pro- | 
, vision for physical, cultural, and spir- 
N itual training. In theory, these are 
b provided; in practice, they are often 
neglected, especially the cultural 
phase. 
In my mind, the theoretical and 
practical training should be thorough, 
: if we as nurses are to be expected to 
conse 
subjects and reach reasonable conclu- 
ties of the school and a splendid type of sions. To secure the best results and 
nurse in character, life and general at- reap the greatest gain from these = 
| tainment should be the result. phases of training, arrangements must 9 
The question is often asked: Does be made to avoid monotony and con- tf 
flicts. Too often, it seems necessary, ei 
paper reed before the in order to reach the devm on 
1926. time, to hurry from ward duty and . 
Jotr, 1087 589 | 
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| ERIC 
| 
ö ire always hampers a 
| 
q 
| — 
riculum and need of placing 
on the human and social 

: nurse’s work. The mind ne 

: space and light all around it, 

| in fulness. 
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The Open Forum 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. Letters should not exceed 250 words 
and should be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 


Out of the Mail Bag 


RELIEF Fund nurse writes: Upon your 

kind suggestion, Miss ——- of Maryland 
is now sending me her copies of the American 
Journal of Nursing. I want to tell you how 
much I appreciate her thoughtfulness and how 
I am going to enjoy reading the Journal once 
more. I haven’t had the opportunity to see a 
copy for along time. The first number came 
yesterday and it at once gave me new courage 
and inspiration. It is splendid.” 

{If you would like to pass on your Journal 
each month, write to the American Journal of 
Nursing, 19 West Main Street, Rochester, 
N. V., and say so. Ed.] 


“‘Inclosed is my check for $3, supposed to 


pay for the Journal, but it really doesn’t. 
My thanks and appreciation go with it for all 


some nurses might be 


ary call the Journal means to me.“ 

for Nurses. New Jersey. M. E. E. 
Church needs, “I don’t suppose it should be so, but the 
Alaska, two for Journal is of more importance to me than the 
Hospital at Fort daily paper.” 

eral Hospital Massachusetts. L. H. 
give a splendid I have enjoyed the Journal very much and 


going back to work I shall still need it.” 
Towa. A. M. E. 
While writing I have the opportunity to 
expreas my pleasure in this month’s issue of the 
Journal—t is so brimming full of interest, and 
brings back to me with more appreciation than 
ever, my pleasurable week spent at Atlantic 
City, as 8 delegate from this section of our 
country.” 


City. 
Gun or Sr. Barnabas ror Nurses V. C. ; D. E. w. 


Journals Wanted “I certainly do enjoy the Journal and con- 
DUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, Philadel- sider it essential to my professional interests. 
phia General Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., As I try to influence my students to form the 

wishes copies of the Journal for December, habit of noting each copy of the Journal, I’m 

1900; January, May, October, November, pleased to so often find articles directly of 

December, 1902; and January, August, Sep- value to them. We discuss the Journal at our 
, December, 1903. Will pay $1 for monthly association meetings very fre- 

the December, 1900, Journal, and 25 cents quently.” 

apiece for the others. Tennessee. H. L. G. 
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Homes for Aged Nurses . : 
AS one of the older nurses I have been in- 
tensely interested in the letters appear- 
ing in this department concerning a home for > 
nurses. I would like to hear from any who 5 
would be interested in the establishment of : 
such a home, near Chicago. : 
[Uinois E. G. S. 
[Any letters sent to the Rochester office of : 
the Journal for E. G. 8. (Open Forum) will be 5 
forwarded to the writer. 
Call for Missionary Nurses | 
S° many nurses have heard the message | 
given by Gladys Stephenson, Chairman | 
of the Program Committee for the Interna- | 
tional Council of Nurses, that we thought | 
| 
job. There is also need for two nurses at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
In Alaska the nurses go for three years; in the 
In instances the salaries provide suitable ; 
living, and full traveling expenses are paid to 
the field. Those wishing full particulars 
should apply to Rev. A. B. Parson, 281 Fourth 
A 
Jour, 1987 591 a 
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life more effectually as, for 
in teaching self-asurance. 
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[Nora — Nes items should be typed. if possible, double space, or written plainly. Great pains should be : 
taken with proper names. All items should be sent to the American Jounal of Nursing, 19 Wen Main .. 
Rochester, N. V. 
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The Isabel Hampton Robb 
Memorial Fund 


508 THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
Minnesota: District 2, $0; St. Farmers’ Loan & 
| Luke’s Alumnae, Duluth, $15; Trust Co. $4,635.83 
: individual, $1; District 3, Dra- National City Bank 5,980.16 
coness Hospital Alumnae, $65; Bowery Savings 
— — Bank........... 6,487. 40 
Hillerest Alumnae, — 
$28; individuals, $4; District 4, $16,103.48 
Bethesda Hospital Alumnae, Invested funds 116,475.87 
$38; St. Lucas Hospital Alum- — — 
nae; Faribault, $14; Lakeview $132,579.35 
| Memorial Hospital Alumnae, All contributions to the Nurses’ Relief Fund 
| Stillwater, $12; individuals, $2; should be made payable to the Nurses’ Relief 
Ancker Hospital Alumnae, $12; Fund and sent to the State Chairman. She, 
St. Paul's Hospital Alumnae, in turn, will mail the checks to the American 
| $38; individuals, $3......... 8246.00 Nurses’ Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
| Missouri: St. Louis Training New York. If the address of the chairman is 
a New Jersey: District 1, Morris- Headquarters office of the American Nurses’ 
town Memorial Hospital Alum- Association at address given above. 
| : nae, $10; Essex County Home- For application blanks for beneficiaries, 
ö opathic Alumnae, $5; indivi- leafleta, and other information, address the 
| dual members, $5; District 2, Director of the American Nurses’ Association, 
Englewood Hospital, 81; indi- Headquarters. 
vidual member, 810. 31.00 
Ze New Mexico: District 1. 27.00 
Ze New York: District 1, Buffalo 
General Hospital Alumnae, 
$25; District 8, individual, $5; 
| District 9, 1 — Report To June 9, 1927 
nae, Albany, ; District 07 
ae nae, $25; Bellevue Hospital Iowa: St. Luke’s and St. Luke’s 
. Texas: District 6, $4; District Cedar Rapids, $5; District 4, 
1 I. N. X. 222 Massachusetts: St. Elisabeth's 
Alumnae, Boston. 5. 00 
$11; 5, Walla Walla, New Hampshire: Graduate 
: $18.50; District 8, Aberdeen Nurses’ Association..... .... 5.00 
ial and Gray’s Harbor, $25; Dis- Ohio: District 3, $5; Memorial 
| trict 9, Everett, $10; District Hospital Alumnae, Piqua, $5. . 10.00 
SS 10, Longview, $2.50......... 67.00 Texas: Graduate Nurses’ Asso- 
Check lost in transit cancelled . . . 20.0 50.00 
Total receipts........... .. $18,533.83 $31,961.07 
Paid to 150 appli- 
cants........... $2,245.00 
| Postage........... 25.00 The MclIsaac Loan Fund 
| Stationery........ Report To 9, 1927 
Salary............ Balance, 1027. $1,251.47 
posit box....... 10.00 Receipts 
Collection and postal Return of loan, with interest (No. 
error refunded... 27.00 Massachusetts: St, Elisabeth's 
71 Balance on hand, New Hampshire: Graduate 
12 May 30, 1927 816, 103. 48 Nurses’ Association.......... 5.00 
Vor. XXVII. No. 7 
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The Mid-West Di 
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Ohio: District 3, $5; Memorial Stecher, Marguerite Sheehy, Velma Schultz, 5 
Hospital Alumnae, Piqua, 88 $10.00 Grace E. Crotaley, Ethel Grantham, Josephine 5 
Texas: Graduate Nurses’ Asso- R. Hall, Lillian Sherman. a 
. 50 00 Four have been admitted to the Army 2 
— Nurse Corpe as second lieuts. 4 
Balance, June 8, 1927. $1,527 07 Ju C. Srmson, | 
Annual contributions to each fund are Major, Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps. 
ciations. Checks should be made out separ- 2 5 
ately and sent to the Treasurer, Mary M ‘ 
Riddle, care American Journal of Nursing | 
19 West Main Street, Rochester, N. v. 
The second meeting of 
five states to consider th 1 
1 
97 
were t 
Lieut. | 
Fort 
O 
— 
4 
L. Brady, Ella Wilson, Agne a 
Annie E. Books, Gertrude C. W i. 
nur. 1987 
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U. S. Public Health Service Commencements 


em- 

phis, Tenn., Seba Ates. : 
Reinstaiemente: Clara J. Heidel, Ella Miami.—The James M. Jackson Memorial 
Stein, Alice Topy, , Hospital, a class of nine, on May 20, with an 

Assignments: Eleven. address by Dr. Henry R. West. 

Lucr 
Superintendent of Nurses, U.S. P. H. S. Chicago.—The Presbyterian Hospital, a 
ids class of sixty, on May 26, with an address by 

George Roberts, D.D 
United States Veterans’ The Illinois Training School, a class of 
Bureau twenty-four in May, with an address by 
Charlies W. Gilkey, D.D. 


The American Dietetic 
Association of eleven, on June 2, with an address by Helen 

S. Hermann. 

New Tork. — aint Mark’s Hospital, a class 

October 
William E. Nelson. 
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| | Rzroet ron May, 1927 CALIFORNIA: 
Tranafers: To Cleveland, O. Lillian Yard- San Francisco.—The San Francisco School 
ley; to Fort Stanton, N. M., Carrie Shoff; to of Nursing, a class of forty, on June 3, with an 
| 7 K address by Joseph Marr Gwinn. 
— Sophye Disraict or Col unn: 
| New A Forty INDIANA: 
— Vincennes.—The Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Transfers: ToSaranac, N. V., Kate Baker; of al 12. with an address b 
| to Aspinwall, Ps., Florence Veiter, Chief f y 
' Hon. Curtis G. Shake. 
Nurse, Dana Snyder, Mary 8. Lowe, Leona 
Phelps, Margaret Monks; to Ft. Snelling, Maine: 
1 Minn., Emma Dosdall, Margaret Beckman, Bangor.— Ihe Eastern Maine General 
—— Hospital, a class of nineteen, on June 29, with 
| Hilma Wold, Kolbe; to Muskogee, an address by Florence M. Johnson. 
Okla., Eva B. Thompkins, Ada Edenburn ; to M 
Lake City, Fla., Anna Bauguss, Matilda Dor- Waverl ital, a class of 
} hauer; to Sheridan, Wyo., Marie Laubach, verley cLean Hospi 
3 Luells Burgess; to Castle Point, N. T., Mary ‘wenty-six, on May 25, with an address by 
an Samuel McCord Crothers, D.D. 
L. Queenan; to Dwight, III., Leota Eberle; to 
| Maar A. Hicxey, twelve, on May 12, with an address by Dr. 
Superintendent of Nurses, George H. Bigelow. : 
‘ U.S. Veterans’ Bureau. Newton Lower Falls.—Newton Hospital, 
a class of twenty-eight, on June 2, with an 
1 address by Prof. Kirtley F. Mather. 
Christmas Seal Prize New 
2 Hackensack.— Hackensack Hospital, a 
| at ean of twenty-two, on May 11, with an address by 
Pid Chicago Tuberculosis Institute was awarded Rev. Charles Alexander Ross. 
| | the Christmas seal publicity prise offered New York: 
' | to cities in the United States raising over | Canandaigua-—The Frederick Ferris 
5 $100,000. Thompson Hospital, a class of eight, on June 
; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was awarded the prise I, „7 
offered to cities raising less than $100,000. Clifton Springs. Clifton Springs San- 
6 itarium and Clinic, a class of eleven, on June 
| 9, with an address by Clarence A. Barbour, 
18 1820. 
11 
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Cleveland.—The Fairview Park Hospital, 
a class of sixteen, on May 26, with an address 
by Dr. Wisler. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

Allentown.—The Sacred Heart Hospital, a 
class of twelve, on June 1, with an address by 
James J. Walsh, M.D. 

Pitteburgh.—Mercy Hospital, a class of 
thirty, on May 12, with an address by Rev. 
Father Moulinier. 


State Associations 
California: The California nursing or- 
ganizations held many of their sessions this 
year with the California Conference of Social 


Freligh 

importance is attached to the length of time 
a student spends in training in gauging her 
fitness for service and too little consideration 
actually knows and 


verted into an almost ritualistic ceremony 
that tends to mystify the patient rather than 
give him the much needed medical relief.” 


Tae Cauirornnta Leacue or None 
Epvucation held a convention at the Hotel 
i „Oakland, May 6 and 
subject for the program was 


7 


‘ 


“ * 


5 


ree 


New York.—The City Hospital School of 1 
Nursing, Welfare Island, a class of twenty- . 
eight, on May 19, with an address by Harry ty 
Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 

Oneida.—The Broad Street Hospital, a . 
class of six, on May 17, with an address by WOrk ConVening ih Uakiahd, May 2-/. N 
Rev. William F. Davison. convention included sessions of the California 1 

Rochester. The Genesee, the Highland and State Nurses’ Association, the California | 
the Rochester General Hospitals, classes of League of Nursing Education, the California : 
ninety-one members, on June 2, with an State Organisation for Public Health Nursing, 3 
address by Canon Pritchard. the Private Duty Section, Mental Hygiene | 

Utica.—The Faxton, the Utica Memorial, ‘ection, and the Student Nurses’ Section. : 
and the Utica State Hospitals, classes of genes G. Deans, former director of the 4 
thirty-six members, on June 8, with an — — — 
address by Carl Alfred Kallgren. situati 

. organization, parliamentary procedure, etc. 7 

An outstanding dress on the program was $3 

that given by Lisle Freligh, director of the 7 

San Francisco School of Nursing. Miss ‘a 

qualified for. She attacked the old methods . 

of nursing education as being “painfully . 

addicted to customs, standard orders and | 

Ruope I routine in the wards, which have been con- | 

Providence.—Butler Hospital, a class of | 
eleven, on June 7, with an address by Dr. | 
E. W. Taylor. — — 
Texas: elected president of the State Association, and : | 

Dallas.—Baylor University School of Nurs- 2 W | 
ing, a class of forty on May 30, with an 
address by Judge W. H. Atwell. 

VIRGINIA: | 

Richmond.—The School of Nursing of the — 

Medical College of Virginia, a class of five, sem 
on May 31, with an address by Dr. Hugh S. The program took the 
discussed chiefly by 
its Douglas, Mrs. Winifred 
Special | 
i necessity ? | 
State Boards of Examiners mente with the development Ia 
Louisiana: The semi-annual examin ation mind, rather than with the number of weeks 
of the Loumianwa Nurses’ Boarp or Ex- she has spent on her last service. This 
amines was held in New Orleans and in development as made possible in the disto- = 
Shreveport, May 2 and 3. There were 111 therapy department was discussed in full. Be 
successful candidates, 4 of whom were colored In the evening Dr. Tully Knoles, president of . 
nurses. the of the Pacific, spoke on: “The 
Texas: The Governor has recently ap- 
pointed Sister Estelle of Sherman to the gontdent came; the e 4 
State Board and has reappointed M tary is Helen F. Hansen, San Francisco. = 
Grigsby. Nell Phillips of Dallas has been District of Columbia: Washington.—The a 
chosen educational secretary for the state. annual meeting of the Grapuatz Nounszs’ 4 


| 

| 

| 
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meeting was carried on, Jessie E. Catton, 
i The officers were reélected 
for 1927-28. The address of the meeting was 
“The Job of the Executive and 


presiding. Beatrice Short, assistant director 
of the N. O. P. H. N., outlined the oppor- 
tunities in the field of school nursing. Helen 
McCaffrey conducted a discussion period 
and 

cussed 

Home 
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New Mexico: The New Mexico Srare 
Nurses’ Association held its sixth annual 
meeting in Albuquerque on May i 
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— came who had traveled three days deeply regret her retirement. Mrs. Albert 9 
through flooded districts, gave an inter- is very well known in this state and all are 4 
esting paper on ‘Midwifery in the Kentucky expecting to enjoy the new chairman. 1 
Mountains. spoke on the 4 Health * met at 585 
biennial conven national organiza- yiston Street, Laura A. Draper, chairman, f 
tions to be held in Kentucky in 1928. Officers : 
elected for the State Association are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Applegate; vice president, Edna : 
Houston; corresponding secretary, Emma 
Lou Conway; recording secretary, Anna 
Ryan; treasurer, Elsie Pearson. Chairmen | 
of committees are: Nominating, Anna Allen; 
Credentials, Carmelia Powers; Program, Mae | 
Tompkins; Press and Publication, Edna 
Reinstedlar; Arrangements, Mrs. Emma a: Prevention of Cruelty to Children 7 
Parmalee. The association will meet in the work of that organization. The ‘3 
Louisville in 1928. following officers were elected for the coming 1 
Massachusetts: THe — Mary McGee, Brock- 4 
, . chairman, Marion M. Rice, Simmons : 
Strats Nurses’ Association held its twenty- secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Hackett 11 
fourth annual meeting on June 4 at the Boston — in Nursing, Division of Hygiene. 3 
advisability of closer working relations be- 5 
i of public nursing organiza- 
tions. A second committee was appointed | 
What It Means to the Nurses of the State,” by be consider closer cobperation with the medial | 
Massachusetts State Nurses’ Association is | 
beginning to realise the necessity | 
— — — | 
The singing of “America” was followed by | 
particularly fitting that the invocation by Father Doyle and the 
should address them at thi address of welcome by Stella Corbin. Ad- 
discussion followed her talk dresses were: Tboracoplasties, Dr. Gekler; 
tions were asked. While Mi ‘Thyroid and Parathyroid Functions,” Dr. 
helped us to clear up many Elliott; “Health Work in New Mexico,’ 
question of an executive Miss Anderson; “‘Résumé of National Meet- 
refer the matter to the lowed, 
Association for further b ; After- Officers elected are: Presiden t, Blanche 
noon tes was served by the Guild of St. Barna- Montgomery; vice presidents, Teresa Me- 
bas. ga a pra a ual meeting Menamin, Mrs. McKenzie; secretary, Mary 
was emailer than in former years, but keen P. Wight; treasurer, Grace Goettman—all of 
interest was shown. Albuquerque. 

Private Duty Section—This was well North Carolina: Tun Norte Carouina — 
attended. Anne E. Radford presided. The Stare Nurses’ Association held ite annual B® 
topics discussed were: “The Private-Duty ‘onvention at Charlotte, May 2 * al 
Division meeting 40 —— — Laxton, Biltmore; seeretary, Dorothy Wal- 
tion —.— lace, Asheville. The Srarz Lzacvus chair- 

Representatives” ; 

—— — — man ie E. A. Kelly, Fayetteville; secretary, 

Registrar,” by Sara E. Parsons, former regis- Elisabeth Connelley, Sanatorium. | 
tear at the Central Directory, Boston. Mrs. Pennsylvania: The Department of Labor 5 
Susan B. Albert, Fall River, was elected to and Industry, in codperation with the Depart- 3 
succeed Anne E. Radford as chairman. Mies ment of Health, held a Conrzrencs on “a 
Radford has been an enthusiastic and en- InpustaiaL Nunsine in Harrisburg, June 14. 7 
ergetic worker for the section and the members Employers, employes, doctors, and nurses q 
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District and Alumnae News 

Califernia: Pasadena.— An association has 
been formed to inaugurate an hourly nursing 
with offices in the Professional 
Building. The idea was that of the Pasadena 
District Association, but the publicity and 


Jour, 1037 


financing will be managed by the association 
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606 
the barbecue and dance given at the Scott formed for the purpose. San Francisco.— 7 
and White Dairy Farm by the Scott and Tun Norruern Leacvue held its annual 3 
White Hospital. An entertainment and tea meeting on May 20. Reports of committees 1 
were given at the Country Club by the showed a prosperous year, with a membership 8 
Women’s Federated Clubs, and many other of eighty-six. The following officers were a, 
courtesies were extended. Wichita Falls was elected: Chairman, Ann O' Loughlin, Oakland; 4 
chosen at the place for the next convention. vice chairman, Helen Hansen, San Francisco; * 

Officers elected are: President, Arline Me Don- seeretary-treasurer, Lillian L. White, Oakland. 
nold, Temple; vice presidents, E. L. Brient, Regret was felt at the coming departure for ! 
San Antonio, Mrs. N. Fires, Fort Worth, the South of Sarah G. White, and a unanimous 
Maud Coose, Stamford; secretary-treasurer, expression of appreciation was voiced of her 

A. Louise Dietrich, H Paso; trustees, Florence fine work as chairman for-the past two years. 
Gants, Texarkana, Anne Taylor, San An- A committee will consider a vocational con- é 
tonio. ference to be held in the fall. The next | 
Vermont: The thirteenth annual meeting weeting will be held in September. : 
of the Vermont Srate Nurses’ AssociaTION District of Columbia: Washington.—An 
was held at the New Sherwood Hotel, Bur- educational conference was held at the time 8 
lington, May 26. Invocation by Rev. S. G. of the Army Scnoo, commencement under 1 
Barnes preceded the business meeting, at the auspices of the Alumnae Association of 5 
which reports of officers, committees and the School. The program included: June /, 4 
delegates were given. At noon a visit was The Value of Psychology as Part of the 4 
made to Iva Allen Chapel, University of Curriculum,” Dr. Winifred Richmond; 5 
Vermont. At the afternoon seasion, greetings Teaching and Supervision in the Psychiatric i! 
were given by Mrs. Omeron H. Coolidge from Field,“ Edith Hayden; A Practical Demon- 4 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. It was a stration of the Project Method,” Second i 
particular pleasure to hear Janet M. Geister, Lieutenants Myrtle P. Hodgins and Ruth D. ye 
director at A. N. A. Headquarters, speak on Johnson; ‘Clinic Method of Teaching,” p 
“The Asset to the Community of the Private demonstrated by First Lieutenant Ruth I. 1 
Duty Nurse.” She told of the work of the Taylor. June 2, General Principles of tt 
Grading Committee. Section meetings were Organization,” Major Julia C. Stimson; fi 
brief. Nellie Butterfield was elected chair- Teaching and Supervision in Schools of at! 
man of the Public Health Section, and Anna Nursing,’ Virginia Henderson; Develop- ie 
Root, of the Private Duty Section. Officers ment of a Municipal Nursing Service,” Belle if 
elected are: President, Lillie Young; vice Wagner; Demonstration of Operating-room 4 
presidents, R. Hasel Berry, Mrs. John P. Technic,” First Lieutenant Gertrude Thomp- 1 
Adams; secretary, Helen B. Wood; treasurer, son; Supervision as Carried on by a Visiting 1 
Mrs. D. A. Barker; directors, Mrs. H. F. Nurse Service, Gertrude Wahl. Rev. W. 8. et 
Taylor, Emily G. Calef. At the evening Abernethy, Calvary Baptist Church, delivered 1 
session, Rev. T. 8. Brown welcomed the the Baccalaureate Sermon to four hundred ee 
members and Dr. Judson A. Smith of Boston nurses of the District of Columbia, represent- | 
Tone “Periodic Health Examinations, ing ten different hospitals. Services were held ö 
the advantages and the disadvan- under the auspices of the D. C. League of | 

tages as done by an institution and by a Nursing Education and were attended by 
eric me rene He considered such more than fifteen hundred persons. | 
an essential part of any cancer Hioaclulu: Hawaii.—The nurses of the | 
program. “Big Island” met last January to form an | 

Wisconsin: Taz Wisconsin State Nurses’ organisation which was needed to bring 
Association will hold its annual meeting together nurses workingin Hawaii. Through g 
in Milwaukee, October 11-13, at the Astor this and subsequent meetings, the Nurses’ ' 
Hotel. Association of the County of Hawaii was . 
2 formed with seventeen charter members, a | 
number later increased to twenty-nine. | 
Officers elected for 1927 are: President, Mary | 

Graham; vice president, Fay Vaughn; secre- 

tary, Ethel Eaden ; treasurer, Stella Matthews. 

It is hoped to affiliate with the Territorial 

Association of Hawaii and, through that, with 

the American Nurses’ Association. Meetings 

are held in Hilo. 

| 
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Iiinois: Chicago.—Tux I111wom Tram- and gave an outline of the Red Cross activities 
inc ScHOOL ror Nun held a Home-coming with stereopticon views. 
Day on June 2, in connection with com- 88 
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— ow the graduate and student Asheville, have raised 8136 
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North Carolina: Oteen.— District 1 held 
a meeting on May 11 at the Red Cross Recrea- 


10 00 


the nurses 
War 
of St. 
of the 


The office 


—On May 15, for the third con- nurse. 


— — 


association and by M 8 
New 
teenth ann meet | 
is a 
M. Gladys Larrabee, Etht after 3 
ry, Clara Hitchings; treasurer, liest 
Rice. Nashua.—Sr. Josepn’s the 3 
Association held its the 
ag June 7, at the Colonial : 
the following officers were 
dent, Mrs. Agnes Whidden; 
MeGaugh goes For six years the members had been trying to 
232 14 Fraser Morin; keep together while having to meet wherever 1 
e „they could. Miss Whitney, the new super- 4 
uin. Tun Nurses’ visor, helped make the occasion a real house- ts 
» Inc., recently incor- warming. Gratitude is felt toward all who ‘3 
pose of erecting a club. helped make the new Sydenham s reality. # 
Rochester, —THEe GENESEE VALLEY NURSES’ 
o held its annual meeting at the 0 
May 31. Officers elected are: a 
Elisabeth Faust; vice presidents, 5 
ewton ; 
Emily 
Utica.—Distaicr 7 celebrated | 
or | 
Many 
in tne 
ethel G. F 
vdahl oncert given for its benent. | 
| — 
. Mary Laxton was warmly 
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concert, May 5, in the new School of Nursing. 
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InvantT Morta.ity anv Its CAusxs. 
By Robert Morse Woodbury. 192 
pages. 48 statistical tables. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Md. Price, $3.50. 
NTENSIVE infant mortality cam- 

paigns of the past twenty years 
have held a definite relationship to 
general health conditions and their 
improved environmental forces. 

There is now a keen realization upon 

the part of the thinking public that 


Dr. Woodbury’s contribution, in 
the form of an analysis of the causes 
of infant mortality, is extensive in 
character and gives definite leads 
with its accurate 


clearly explained, 
tables. The book will be invaluable to 
the nurse when the services of a statis- 
tician are not available; it should be 


which must be taken into considera- 
before reaching definite conclu- 
sions about any concrete destructive 
cause 


line graphs presented with Dr. Van 
Ingen’s paper. 

A full appreciation of the need for 
accuracy, an intensive examination of 
concrete facts, and a knowledge of the 
strength of line-graph presentations, 
will give the nurse the ability to study 
carefully and use wisely Dr. Wood- 
bury’s book as a guide in vividly por- 
traying important factors to be reck- 
oned with in solving the problems of 
her own community. 

Harriet Leete, R. N. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


THe Conquest or Disease. By 
Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 363 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $4.50. 


HE story of the conquest of trans- 

missible diseases is very well told 
by Dr. Rice. Ancient superstitions 
and modern popular fallacies are 
cleared away by an array of facts 
which have been brought to light as 
the result of patient, self-sacrificing 
research work done during recent 
decades. Truth is more thrilling 
than fiction. The author has per- 
formed a real service to society by 
popularizing this material, making it 
an open book i readable for 
lay people. It should be placed in the 
libraries of public schools, colleges and 
schools for nurses. 

Although nurses and public health 
workers will find this work very in- 
teresting, it cannot take the place of 
the more technical textbook. They 
should, however, gladly recommend 
its use to the general reader. It 
should be useful in providing stimu- 
lating and helpful material for study 
in civic clubs, women’s clubs, parent- 
teachers’ associations and other 
groups interested in human welfare. 

The material is very well arranged. 


‘ 

generalities are not safe guideposts for 
reaching health destinations. 

appreciation of the need for examining 5 
the innumerable sources of influence Bs 
Forty-eight sound statistical tables a 
are distributed throughout the book 3 
and are used as illustrations of the on 
explanatory arguments relative to 1 
causes which have influenced infant y 
mortality curves. The chapters on a 
„Provisional Results and Disen- 
tangling the Causes are impressive 2 
in their analysis of some of the influ- 1 
ences which are basic in a reliable . 
study. 
Good examples of the use of simple, 1 
understandable graphs based upon 1 
accurate statistical findings, are found 4 
in Mother and Child magazine, May, 5 : 
1923. Two types are used, the full- y 
page illustration of the United States 1 
Children’s Bureau, and the straight- 1 
1087 609 


By means of graphs which are most 
effective and interesting, the author’s 
un clear and convincing. 
Part I, or the introduction, gives a 
graphie comparison between the old 
and the new order of things as a result 
of developments in bacteriology and 
research work. It also gives a clear 
presentation of the meaning of infec- 


action of each and what has been 
done in the way of specific treatment 


development, with the resulting on- 
slaught against the disease, is pre- 
sented in a manner as interesting and 
thrilling as any romance! The sub- 
divisions are made as follows: 


Part III deals with the means by 
which transmissible diseases may be 
controlled. In view of the emphasis 
the author places upon thorough 
mechanical cleansing with soap and 
water and upon the value of sunlight 


as a disinfecting agent, it is a bit dis- 


people, and only by such codperation. 


If his fascinating story could be gen- 
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ward should be made in the preven- 
tion and control of the ever present 
swarm of communicable maladies 
which afflict the human race, not the 
least of which are common “colds.” 


some forty centuries younger than 
today, medicine, pharmacy, and nurs- 


have disco that much of the 
knowledge preserved for future gener- 
ations had to do with the prevention 

of disease. . i 


| 610 
Jonson, R. N. 
Durand Hospital, Chicago 
Four Tsovsanp Years or Puar- 
in w disease is acquired. ; ; 
Part II takes up separately the — — Company, Philadelphia. 
transmissible diseases, describing the 77 
human race. In the embryonic 
N as well as prophylaxis. Tests for days of science, when the world was 
sg immunity, vaccines and available 
serums are clearly described and their 
ing were one 
which was impregnated by supersti- 
! tion and inseparable from the prevail- 
| cuneif ae of the Bab ‘ 
| 1. Disease spread by intestinal discharges iform * 
lonians, from the priceless papyri, 
: 3. Insect-borne diseases preserved because of the belief of the 
4. Disease acquired through the skin or Feyptians in immortality, and from 
the comparatively recent parchment 
cribed and illuminated by monks and 
| nuns during the intellectual darkness 
| of the Middle students of history 
| appointing that he should even yet 
cling to antiseptics and fumigation; prone to exaggerate ite own contribu- 
but perhaps it is inexpedient to cast tion to the welfare of the race—the 
aside all the old notions! Twentieth Century is no exception. 

ö Dr. Rice believes that with the In order to ensure the right per- 

ü knowledge now available, many of spective, the contributions of the last 

i | these diseases may be eradicated by quarter of a century should be viewed 

i | the intelligent codperation of the in the light of past history. 

ina book of over 600 pages which 
has just left the press, Dr. Charles 
erally assimilated by parents and H. LaWall, Dean of the Philadelphia 
teachers and fire the imagination of College of Pharmacy, has thrown 
the common people, a long step for- additional light upon the collection 
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of facts about the treatment of 
human beings when ill. Dr. LaWall 
should be able to speak authorita- 
tively on this subject, since he is a 
Doctor of Science, Doctor of Phar- 
macy, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts of London, and Chemical Editor 
of the United States Dispensatory. 
From a large and comprehensive 
private library and many other world- 
wide sources, Dr. LaWall has gleaned 
much interesting knowledge about the 
ancient art of healing. Some of his 
facts serve but to verify those col- 
lected for nurses in the History of 
Nursing. Other facts having a bear- 
ing on the care of the sick are new and 
extremely interesting. 

The book reads like fiction, but 
appears to stick strictly to the facts. 
There are numerous fascinating illus- 
trations, some of which might well be 
added to the lantern slides for history- 
of-nursing courses. The history of 
pharmacy in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, which is pre- 
sented in the last chapters of the book, 
illuminates medical and nursing events 
of these centuries, as well. The 
chronological table of pharmacy in the 
back of the book includes many dates 
and events which are also important in 
nursing history. An extensive bib- 
liography has many references which 
should likewise prove interesting to 
the nurse. 

Students of Materia Medica will 
find more about the drugs which have 
been used to treat disease than is re- 
corded in other historical works usu- 
ally available. 

There is no doubt that this interest- 
ing volume on The Curious Lore of 
Medicine through the Ages’’ would be 
a welcome addition to the reference 
shelves of our most progressive nursing 


schools. 
Mavp B. Musk, R.N. 
New Fork 
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BACTERIOLOGY FOR Nurses. By 
Herbert Fox, M.D. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised. 230 pages. 67 il- 
lustrations and 7 color plates. Lea 
& Febiger, Philadelphia. Price, 
$2.50. 

HIS textbook of bacteriology is 
one which places before the ele- 
mentary student a simple, clear and 
well written account of the nature of 
this subject. The illustrations are 
well chosen and the color plates give 

a very good picture of the more impor- 

tant bacteria and protozoa. 

The first three chapters give briefly 
the history and nature of microérgan- 
isms. From the first, protozoa as 
causative agents of disease have been 
given more than passing mention. 
In this manner the student may begin 
early to formulate her conception 
that other microérganisms besides 
bacteria enter into this activity. Two 
chapters follow on laboratory technic 
and destruction of bacteria. From 
the point of view of the instructor, the 
omission of references throughout as 
to how laboratory experiments are 
carried on, strengthens the book, in 
that it remains purely a textbook and 


not a combination of text and labora- | 


tory manual. Every instructor has 
her own methods for developing the 
laboratory work according to circum- 
stances and facilities available. 

One notes with interest the fact 
that although the author believes that 
„intimate personal contact is the most 
prolific source of the spread of disease 
and that there is little danger of infec- 
tion by fomites, still he would have 
disinfection carried on before physical 
cleaning, in order to kill any possible 
bacteria that might still be living on 
the walls and in the corners. In view 
of the fact that many health depart- 
ments have discarded gaseous disin- 
fection and use only soap and water 
and sunlight, the student might be 
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confused to know just what is the best 
bacteriological method. 

The chapter on immunity gives the 
essential facts for understanding this 
subject, omitting an elaboration which 
the student has neither the time nor 
the need to obtain in an elementary 
course. The remaining chapters, 
which make up over one-half of the 
book, are devoted to the principal 
disease-producing bacteria. It is 
clearly seen here that the effort of the 
author, as he states it in his preface, 
is to show how bacteria produce 


of bacteria to disease and the more 
theoretical aspects of the cultivation 
and characteristics of bacteria have 
been placed in the background. 
There is a glossary at the end of the 
book which gives the student a con- 
venient reference for the most impor- 
tant words and assists in establishing a 
familiarity with the terminology of the 
subject. The entire book has a style 
which, while not too technical on the 
one hand, by no means belittles the 


for whom it is intended, the student 
nurse. 


Eruez J. Opzcarp, R.N. 
Wisconsin 


SHort TaLxs wita Younc Moruers. 


Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price, 
$1.50. 

HE eighth edition of this book 
states in its preface that its aim is 

“to help the young mother to a closer 

acquaintance with and a more intelli- 

gent appreciation of the nature and 
demands of the life entrusted to her 
care.’ 

The book, which the author has 
painstakingly revised, is direct in its 
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simplicity and does not claim to hold 
information of a medical nature, but 
rather to serve as a guide to the inex- 
perienced mother in answering com- 
mon questions which come to young 
women untrained in the care of 
children. 

The book is divided into short 
headings, carefully indexed, so that 
the mother may easily find the solu- 
tion to her problem, whether it be the 


FE 


— 22 
common to children, the ordinary 
contagious diseases, habit training, or 
disease. He has succeeded in doing any of the innumerable perplexities 
this. The emphasis ison the relation surrounding child life. The illustra- 
tions of previous editions have been 
omitted to give space to subject 
matter. 
As the feeding of infants is still a 
controversial subject wi 
cians, there may be a 
opinion about the 
i feeding tables. Howe 
| Kerley’s book is based 
f experience, as well as 
| knowledge, it will be 
thoritative and will be most 
; ful to the mothers for whom it 
intended. 
Haraziet L. Lzete, R. N. 
* BOOKS RECEIVED 
By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D. cad By Albert F. Brubaker, A.M. 
— — Son & Compan 
Philadelphia. Price, $2. 
anp Cunp. A little 
| Book of Information and Advice for the : 
| Prospective Mother. By Samuel Raynor 
ö Meaker. Illustrated. 198 pages. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more. Price, $2.50. 
Practica, Noname ron Matz 
Tus R. A. M. C. Ormer Forces. By 
Colonel E. M. Hassard and A. R. Haseard. 
| Second edition. 407 pages. William 
4 Wood and Company, New York. Price, 
$3.50. 
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International Council of Nurses.—Head- Sec., Mary A. McMahon, Boston State Hos- 
secretary, Christiane Reimann, 1 pital, Boston, 24, Mass. 
du Lac, Geneva, Switzerland Atlantic Jessie 


Salty Boston; Stella Goostray, 
Boston A Association. 


; Mrs. aughan 
Elizabeth G. Fox, Washi „D. C. Head- Lovejoy St., Portland, Ore. Sec., Ma 
and 3 37 Kube Good Samaritan Hospital, Portland, 


2 
3 
= 


General Hospital, Phi ia, Pa. Sec., ent, J. Beatrice Bowman, Medicine 


Bureau 
Susan C. Francis, Children’s Hospital, Phila- Department of the Navy, W 
delphia, Pa. Treas., Jessie E. Catton, New i . G. * 


sity. 
State Associations of Nurses 
Alabama.—President, Annie M. Beddow, 
Norwood Hospital, Birmingham. Sec., Grace 


— incent’s H ital, 
ini Helen — — 
ve 


Elsie M. 
Johns Hopkins Hospi Baltimore, Md. dent examining ‘ 
M. 457 — M. D., First National Bank Bidg., Fort Smith. 
19 W. St., Rochester .-treas. 


we 


— 
— 
* * 


pany.— President, M. Henderson, Mil- Pittsburgh, Pa. Sec., Gertrude Bowling, 
waukee Children’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Visiting Nurse Association, Washington, D. C. 
Wis. Secretary, Elsie M. Lawler, Johns Mid-West Division. President, Adda El- | 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Treasurer, dredge, State Board of Health, Madison, Wis. 
NM. Riddle, care American Journal of Sec., Mrs. Alma H. Scott, 309 State House, ° 
Nursing Service, Americon Red Cross.— 5 
chools. Director, a urgess, ross, ashington, I.. 4 
Ph. D., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. a Nurse Corps, U. S. A.—Superintend- 1 
The American Nurses’ Association.—Head- ent, aor Julia C. Stimson, War Depart- 
quart Seventh Ave., New York. ment, Washington, D.C. 
ash- 
| 
Boston, 1 inni ce of 
Secretary, Janet * Geister, 370 Seventh the Surgeon Genera U. S. Public Health | 
Ave., New York. Sections: Private Duty, Servies, Washington, 1 C. | 
Chairman, Vada G. 1517 8. Van N 8. Veterans’ Bureau.— 
New Ave., Los Angeles, Calif Mental Hy- Superintendent, Mrs. Mary A. Hickey Hos- | 
Chairman, Efiie J. Taylor, New Haven pital Section, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Wash- | 
New Haven, Conn. 1 1 C. ; | 
A. Louise Bureau.—Elinor D. Cregg, Field | 
d. Public Health the Interior, Washington, D. C. | 
Service, Washington, D. C. Relief of Nursing Education, Teach- | 
Committee, Chairman, Mrs. Janette F. Peter- ers New York.—Director, Isabel M. 
son, 680 South Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. eachers Columbia Univer- 
— Seventh Ave., New 
Basten, Mase’ Sec.» Ada 
ton, Ill. Treas, Marian Bellevue 
Hospital, New York. Executive secretary, | 
a Pfefferkorn, 370 Seventh Ave., New | 
The National Organization for Public Bertha Easton, 625 North Third Ave., Phoe- | 
| Hansen, 181 11 N. 1. Hutchinson, Tombstone. Sec.-treas., — eS 
Director, Jane C. Allen, Seventh Ave., O. — Prescott. 
New York. | Arkansas.— Presi Mrs. Marie McKay 2 
New Eaglend American Nurses’ son, 2028 Primrose Ave., B. Pasadena. See., | 
Association President, Bally Johnson, Mas. Mrs. J. H. Taylor, 743 Cali Bidg., San Fran- 
achusette General Hospital, Boston, Mass. cisco. State — President — Dean 
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Urch, es Hospital, Oakland. Sec., 
Helen F. Hansen, State Building, San Fran- 
cisco. Director, Bureau of Registration of 
Nurses. Anna C. Jammé, State Building, San 


Francisco. 

Colorado. President, Gertrude Loutzen- 
heiser, Glockner Sanitarium, Colorado — 
Sec., Ann Dickie Boyd, 1370 H t St., 
Denver. State League President, Laura 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver. Sec. 

, Colorado General Hospital 


examining 
M.D., 1007 Jefferson St., Wilmington. 
Mary A. Moran, 1313 Clayton St., Wilming- 
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Kennedy, 6400 irvi ving Park Bivd., 


State League t 
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intendent of istration, Addison M. Shelton, 

State Capitol, Spri 
Indiana. — President, Anna M. Holtman, 

Lutheran Hospital, Ft. Wayne. Sec., Rosetta 


Graves, Union Hospital, Terre Haute. Exec- 
utive educational di , Mre. 


lowa.—President, Nelle R. Morris, 612 
State 


Franklin Ave., Council 
Wiley, 1714 Sixth Ave., East, 


Kansas. — Mrs. 
W. Topeka. 


Louisville. See., Flora E. Keen, 
Thierman Apt. C-1, 416 W. Breckenridge 
Louisville. 2 


Se., 


| H— 
State , Ethel Carlson, 
| Hospital, Indianapolis. Sec., Mrs. Walter P. 
. Morton, 3504 Evergreen Ave., Indianapoli 
| President examining board, Anna M. 
, Minnequa Hospital, . „ Room te 
State House, Denver. Indi 
j Connecticut. President, Margaret Barret, 
463 Edgewood Ave., New Haven. Sec., E 
Amber Forbush, 46 Durham 
town. Zecutive secretary , Univers Ospi- 
Stack, 175 Broad St., Hartford. President tal, Iowa City. Sec., Blanche Corder, Uni- 
examining board, Martha P. or a oe versity Hospital, lowa City. President exam- 
| den Apartment, Hartford. Sec., Mrs. Wini- i Frances G. Hutchinson, 551 
fred A. Hart, 109 Rocton Ave., Bridgeport. Sec., Jane M. 
Delaware.—President, Amelia — yoy 
Delaware Wilmington. — C. 
ence Marvil, 1116 Clayton St., Wilmington. Berke 
son, Asbury — oa President ex- 
| District of Columbia.—President, Julia C. amining board, 1 
Stimson, War — Washington. Holle — i Sec.-treas., M. Helena 
4 Sec., Annabelle Peterson, 1337 K St., N. W., , 961 Brooks Ave., Topeka. 
| 2 District League President, Keatucky.— President, Mrs. Myrtle Apple- 
| Mrs. A. Hickey, Hospital Section, gate, 2051 Sherwood Ave., Louisville. - 
U. 8. Veterans’ Sec., — „ Emma Lou Conway, 
| Anna G. Mek Memorial Hospi- 610 State Louisville. 
_ tal, Washington. President examining board, State League Presi Flora Thier- 
| : Mary Wolford, Sibley Hospital, W man Apt. Cl, 416 W. St., 
0 Sec.-treas., Alice M. Prentiss, 1337 K St., . See., Lillian E. Rice, Sts. Mary 
f N. W., Washington. and Elisabeth 5 — Louisville. President 
| | Florida.—President, Mrs. Byrtene Ander- ini A. 922 8. 
a son, care State Board of Health, Jacksonville. 
. Sec., Mrs. Bonnie Arrowsmith, 712 N. Bay 
St., Tampa. President examining board, Anna 
| L. Fetting, 15 Rhode Ave., St. Augustine. Louisiana.— President, Geneva Peters, 1040 
Sec.-treas., Mrs. Louisa B. Benham, Haw- — Sec., Beatrice Wal- 
drum, 431 be State 
of the Lake — Rouge. Sec. 
treas., Mrs. Anna W. Charity Hos- 
Orleans. President examining 
; 8. Brown, M.D., 1112 Pere 
Marquette „New Orleans. Sec.-treaz., 
Julie C. Tebo, 1005 Pere Marquette Bidg., 
New Orleans. 
Lewiston. — Theresa Ri Anderson’ 
Hospital, Boise. Sec President board, 
| Bannock St., Boise. Agnes Nelson, Maine General Hospital, Port- 
| forcement, Bureau of land. Sec.-treas., Mrs. Theresa R. . 
| son, Director, State Box 328, Bangor. n 
Ilinois.— Irene R —President, Jane E. 
| Church Hone end Baltimore. Sec., 
| Sarah F. Martin, 1211 Cathedral oy ene Balti- 
ton, Universi Sec., 
Frances M. niversity Hospital. 
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